


Desire is the cause of birth and death, and death and birth, 

But after many lives, when mind has overcome desire, 

Desire free, self-knowing, the risen God shall say: 

Born from thy womb of death and darkness, oh desire, I have joined 
The immortal host.—-THE ZODIAC. 
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DESIRE. 


F all powers with which the mind of man has to contend, de- 
sire is the most terrible, the most deceptive, the most 
dangerous, and the most necessary. 

When the mind first begins to incarnate it is terrified and re- 
pelled by the animality of desire, but through association the re- 
pulsion becomes attractive, until the mind is finally deceived and 
deadened into forgetfulness by its sensuous delights. The dan- 
ger is that through desire of self the mind may parley with de- 
sire much longer than it should, or may choose to identify itself 
with, and so return to darkness and desire. It is necessary that 
desire should give resistance to the mind, that by seeing through 
its illusions the mind will know itself. 

Desire is the sleeping energy in universal mind. With the 
first motion of the universal mind, desire awakens into activity 
the germs of all existing things. "When touched by the breath 
of mind desire is awakened from its latent state and it surrounds 
and permeates all things. 

Desire is blind and deaf. It cannot taste, or smell, or touch. 
Although desire is without senses, yet it uses the senses to min- 
ister to itself. Although blind, it reaches out through the eye, 
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draws in and yearns after colors and forms. Although deaf, it 
listens to and drinks in through the ear the sounds that stimulate 
sensation. Without taste, yet it hungers, and gratifies itself 
through the palate. Without smell, yet through the nose it in- 
hales odors that stir its appetites. 

Desire is present in all existing things, but it comes to full and 
complete expression only through living organic animal struc- 
ture. And desire can only be met with, mastered, and directed 
to uses higher than the animal while it is in its native animal 
state in the human animal body. 

Desire is an insatiable vacuum which causes the constant com- 
ing and going of the breath. Desire is the whirlpool that would 
draw all life into itself. Without form, desire enters into and 
consumes all forms by its ever-changing moods. Desire is an 
octopus deep-seated in the organs of sex; its tentacles reach out 
through the avenues of the senses into the ocean of life and min- 
ister to its never-to-be-satisfied demands; a seething, flaming, 
fire, it rages in its appetites and lusts, and maddens the passions 
and ambitions, with blind selfishness of the vampire it draws out 
the forces of the very body through which its hunger is appeas- 
ed, and leaves the personality a burnt out cinder on the dust- 
heap of the world. Desire is a blind force which enervates, stag- 
nates and suffocates, and is death to all who cannot stay its pres- 
ence, convert it into knowledge, and transmute ic into will. De- 
sire is a whorl which draws all thought about itself and compels 
it to provide new melodies for the dance of the senses, new forms 
and objects for possession, new draughts and demands to grati- 
fy the appetites and stupefy the mind, and new ambitions to 
pamper the personality and pander to its egotism. Desire is a 
parasite which grows from, eats into, and fattens on the 
mind; entering into all its actions it has thrown a glamour 
about and caused the mind to think of it as inseparable or to 
identify it with iteslf. 

But desire is the force which causes nature to reproduce and 
bring forth all things. Without desire the sexes would refuse to 
mate and reproduce their kind, and breath and mind could no 
longer incarnate; without desire all forms would lose their at- 
tractive organic force, would crumble into dust and dissipate 
into thin air, and life and thought would have no design in which 
to precipitate and crystallize and change; without desire life 
could not respond to breath and germinate and grow, and having 
no material on which to work thought would suspend its fune- 
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tion, would cease to act and leave the mind an unreflective blank. 
Without desire the breath would not cause matter to manifest, 
the universe and stars would dissolve and return into the one 
primardial element, and the mind would not have discovered 
itself to be itself before the general dissolution. 

Mind has individuality but desire has not. Mind and desire 
spring from the same root and substance, but mind is one great 
evolutionary period in advance of desire. Because desire is 
thus related to mind it has the power to attract, influence and 
deceive the mind into the belief that they are identical. The 
mind cannot do without desire, nor can desire do without the 
mind. Desire cannot be killed by mind, but mind may raise 
desire from lower to higher forms. Desire cannot progress with- 
out the aid of mind, but mind can never know itself without 
being tested by desire. It is the duty of the mind to raise and 
individualize desire, but inasmuch as desire is ignorant and 
blind, its delusion holds the mind a prisoner until the mind shall 
see through the delusion and shall be strong enough to with- 
stand and subdue desire. By this knowledge the mind not only 
sees itself as different and because freed from the ignorance of 
the animal desire, but it wiil also initiate the an:mal into the 
process of reasoning and so raise it from its darkness into the 
plane of human light. 

Desire is a stage in the conscious motion of substance as it is 
breathed into life and developes through the highest form of 
sex, wherein is reached the acme of desire. Through thought 
it may then become separate from and pass beyond the animal, 
unite it with the soul of humanity, intelligently act with the power 
of divine will and so ultimately become the One Consciousness. 





If physical and mental disease is contagious, so is physical or 
mental health. 








ORIGIN OF THE UNIVERSE AND MAN. 
TIMAIOS. 
By ALEXANDER Wiper, M.D. 


\ CHLEIERMACHER said that Plato in setting forth the 

regulation of his ideal commonwealth really had in mind 
the eternal arrangement of the universe. It was an effort, he de- 
clares, to awaken and stimulate the mind of the hearer in every 
way to bestow the most diligent pains upon the subject of jus- 
tice, the absolute right by which all things of the universe sub- 
sist; and never to consider anything as more profitable. The 
Timaios is accordingly connected with it as indicating the essen- 
tial identity of ethics with the laws of nature, and the relation of 
mind to objective existence. 

The time, however, was not suitable for a full and free discus- 
sion which might seem to involve any doubt of the national wor- 
ship. The ancient city was a distinct polity and commonwealth 
by itself, with a divine personage or a person divinely led, for 
its founder, and every considerable family also had an ancestor 
of similar distinction. The veneration of these personages was 
a part of the civic and family life, and a principal element in the 
loyalty of every individual and citizen. Hence exile was as 
death, and to be disowned by the head of the family was a fate to 
be dreaded as equivalent to death. The home was what the 
Semitic Orientals styled a haram, or sacred spot, because in it 
was the domestic altar or hearth on which the fire represented 
the spirit of the ancestor; and the shrine at the temple of the 
city was hallowed in like manner by the ‘‘everlasting fire’’ which 
commemorated and symbolized the founder. 

Almost inevitably this veneration became not only religion, 
but even a deeper sentiment. The people were then more tena- 
cious of the worship of these guardians of the household and 
commonwealth, even those of the Great Gods that were supposed 
to preside over the heaven and wider regions of the world. 
They were very particular in attention to the niceties and techni- 
cal exactness of their religious customs and notions. They 
became impatient of philosophic speculation, and were prone to 
resent the attempt to raise them to a higher life and profounder 
thinking as an endeavor to take from them their gods and leave 
nothing in the place of them. What we esteem as morality 
and social virtue was held in far less consideration. Hence So- 
krates was indicted and condemned as atheist, or seeking to set 
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aside the tutelary divinities. In apprehension of a similar peril 
Euripides took the precaution to place one of his boldest utter- 
ances in the mouth of a subordinate character in the drama, thus 
evading any direct responsibility for himself. Plato accom- 
plished as much, whether by design or otherwise, by represent- 
ing Timeos, a foreign philosopher, as delivering the principal 
part of the dicourse. So admirably was this done that many 
have supposed Timzos to have been the actual author, and Plato 
as little else than a copyist. 

Timeos was a native of Locris in Magna Grecia. After the 
dispersion which took place at the death of Sokrates, Plato jour- 
neyed to Italy and became his pupil. It was not an inappropriate 
tribute, therefore, when he commemorated his teacher by ded- 
icating to him this wonderful Discourse upon the Universe and 
the Origin of the Human Race. 

The conversations preserved in ‘‘The Republic’’ are supposed 
to have taken place at the house of Kephalos, in the Peirzos, 
at the celebration of the festival of Bendis.* Besides those car- 
rying on the dialogue, there were present Timaios, Kritias, Her- 
mokrates, and a fourth, whose name for some occult reason is not 
given. The three that are here named are now assembled to 
pursue the subject further with Sokrates. He begins by calling 
them his entertainers, and then makes a brief recapitulation of 
the subjects which had already been considered in regard to the 
administration of the city. He would now like, he says, to hear 
some account of achievements when venturing upon war, in 
which has been manifested a conduct worthy of its nurture and 
training, both in active operations and in negotiations with other 
cities. Hence, he remarks, he now appeals to Timeos as having 
attained the highest rank in philosophy, to Kritias who is skilled 
in affairs, and Hermokrates who was also richly endowed by na- 
ture and education.t+ 

Kritias responds with the story of Atlantis which his great 
kinsman Solon is conjectured to have received from Sonkhis, the 
Kgyptian priest at Sais.t He described Athens as existing in 





* The goddess Artemis was called Bendis in Thrace, and her rites and processions 
were introduced into Athens about the close of the Pelopponesian war. 





t Hermokrates was a native of Syracuse. He was a citizen of distinction, a mili- 
tary commander, and lived by strict regimen. 





+ Plutarch describes Pythagoras as imitating the Egyptian priests in their sym- 
bolic and mysterious way of talking, ‘‘obscuring his sentiments with dark riddles. 
His disciples were called Mathematicians. Some commentators regard the story of 
Atlantis as an enigma. . 
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the same superior rank as recently as nine thousand years be- 
fore, with an excellent government and superior population, hav- 
ing then the leadership of the rest of Greece, the conflict with in- 
vaders from Atlantis, an island west of the Pillars of Herakles, 
and the final destruction of the island by an earthquake. He 
suggests, however, that before he goes into particulars, Timzos, 
who is highly skilled in astral mathematic knowledge, shall open 
the dialogue by taking up the genesis of the world and ending 
with an account of the nature and origin of human beings. 

Sokrates gayly replies that he perceives he is about to receive 
an abundance of gifts from his entertainers at this feast.* He 
then asks Timaios to begin, first making the proper invocation 
to the Divinity. 

Timaios accordingly commences by remarking that in his opin- 
ion, they should, first of all, set forth distinctly ; the Absolute, the 
one always being but never coming into objective existence, and 
the Other, always coming into existence but never having real 
being; the former comprehended by mental perception together 
with reason, being always the same; the latter accepted as a mat- 
ter of opinion conjoined with irrational perception, coming into 
objective existence and being destroyed, but never passessed of 
real being.t The Demiourgos or Fashioner, therefore, looking to 
that which is always permanent, availing himself of it as a kind 
of pattern, brings the idea and possibility of it to complete 
accomplishment, thus from necessity producing everything 
beautiful, subject to opinion conjoined with unintelligent judg- 
ment, coming into objective existence, and undergoing dissolu- 
tion, but never having real being. Whatever comes into exist- 
ence, exists of necessity by a specific cause, for it is impossible 
for anything to have existence without a cause. The workman, 
therefore, who looks at that which is permanent and avails 





* It was a custom anciently for the host at an entertainment to make presents to 
the guests. 





t IAMBLICHOS: Mysteries, VIII, ii. ‘‘ Before the things that really are, even 
first principles of all things is the One Divine Being, joined each to the First God 
and King, abiding immovable in the aloneness of his own absolute oneness. For 
there is neither intelligence nor any other principle intermingled with him, but he is 
established as exemplar of the God self-begotten, self-produced and only proceeding, 
the truly God. For he is the something absolutely great and supreme, the source 
of all things and root of the first ideal forms which have their being in the Divine 
Mind. Thus from this One, the God sufficient in himself caused himself to shine 
forth; and hence he is self-engendered and self-sufficient. For he is the beginning, 
and God of gods, a unity proceeding from the One, subsisting before essence and 
himself the principle and beginning of essence. For from him are being and essence; 
and he is called accordingly the Noetarch, or chief of the realm of mind.’’ 
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himself of it as a kind of pattern can bring the idea and possi- 
bility of it to complete success; thus necessarily producing 
everything excellent. But when he employs for a pattern what 
has been produced it is not beautiful. 

The universe, or All, the Sky, or cosmic space, the cosmic 
world, or any other title that it may receive distinctly let it be 
designated by us. 

The first thing to be considered in respect to it is whether it 
was always in being, having no beginning of existence, or 
whether it came into existence, beginning from a specific com- 
mencement. It came into objective existence for it is visible and 
capable of being touched and handled, having a body. All such 
things are perceived by the senses, and things perceived by the 
senses are comprehended by the judgment acting with sense- 
perception, are manifestly such as come into objective existence, 
and are caused accordingly. Moreover, in regard to what exists, | 
we say that it was of special necessity the result of a specific 
cause. To discover the Maker and Father of this All and 
likewise his work, and to tell what is discovered to every one, 
cannot be done. And this again is to be considered in respect 
to it, namely, which of the two patterns he employed in the 
construction — whether it was according to the one subsisting 
permanently and after the same manner, or the one which came 
into objective existence. If this cosmic world is beautiful and 
exceilent, and the Demiourgos good, it is manifest that he had 
regard to the perpetual in his work; but what it is not lawful to 
say to anyone, then he had regard to that which has only 
objective existence. It is evident, however, that he regarded the 
perpetual, for of existing things it is the most beautiful, and of 
causes, he 1s the best. Having thus come into existence, it may 
be comprehended that it has been created conformably to reason 
and intelligence and abides permanently. These things existing 
in this way, there is necessity for the cosmic world to be the copy 
of something, and to begin in regular order at the origin of 
things is the greatest undertaking of all. We should distinguish 
therefore in respect to the image and in respect to the pattern 
of it, as in the ease of words which also are allied to the things 
of which they are interpreters. When they describe that which 





t In the Greek text of this Dialogue, as here deseribed, these forms are used as 
meaning, the same thing. To pan, the all, is generally understood to mean the 
created universe, and so occasions no perplexity. But owranos, the sky or heavens, 
is nere used, and also by Aristotle, to denote the entire cosmic space. These facts 
govern the present reading, the aim being to give the sense in terms easy to under- 
stand. 
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is abiding and permanent, with the permanent and unchangeable 
manifest, it is proper so far as possible for our words to be 
likewise irrefutable and immovable. We must not leave out 
anything of this kind. But when they relate only to the image 
and of its resemblance to the stable and permanent, our words 
need only be in analogy. As essence is in respect to changeable 
existence, so is truth to belief. 

With this prelude Timaios remarks that as there are many 
different opinions in regard to the divine beings and the exist- 
ence of the universe he may not be quite exact and consistent in 
what he says, but if his arguments should be considered more 
probable than those of others, that ought to be enough, without 
further questioning. Socrates in reply expresses great delight 
at his introduction, and asks him to go on further. Timaios 
begins accordingly. 

‘‘Let us ask,’’ says he, ‘‘through what cause the Creator has 
established existence and this universe. He was good, and in 
goodness no ill-will is engendered toward any being whatever. 
Being without this disposition, he wills that every being what- 
ever shall become to the highest degree like himself. Any 
individual who shall receive this from intelligent men as the 
supreme origin of existence and the world, will receive the most 
correct theory. For the Deity having willed that every one shall 
be good, as far as it is in their power, and nothing evil, he took 
whatever was visible and not in repose, but moving violently and 
disorderly, brought it from disorder into order, regarding this 
condition as absolutely superior to the other. 

‘‘It never was lawful, and it is not to do anything whatever 
except what is in the very highest degree worthy and honorable, 
having considered the subject, he found that of the things that 
were naturally visible nothing that is destitute of mind is ever 
superior to a being that is completely endowed with mind; and 
besides, that it is impossible for mind to be present, separate 
from Soul. Hence in pursuance of this reasoning, placing the 
mind in a Soul,and the Soul in a body, he made the universe, thus 
bringing to perfection a work which should be in its nature the 
most beautiful and the best. So, therefore, we may justly with 
reasonableness speak of this cosmic world as a living being 
ensouled and endowed with mind, that in very truth has its 
existence through the forethought of the Divinity. 

‘“This having been accomplished,’’ he remarks, ‘‘it is incumbent 
upon us to explain these things one after another in regard to 
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how the Creator established it in a form and manner similar to 
animate beings. We are not to think, therefore, that it would 
be after the ideal of those that exist as incomplete, for nothing 
like an incomplete formation can possibly be beautiful. We 
may consider it as including the various animals, both as one and 
as in kinds, as parts of the whole. For it comprehends in itself 
all living things possessing mind, in like manner as this cosmic 
world contains us and the other creatures that we behold. For 
the Deity purposing that it shoud be like the most beautiful and 
entirely perfect of mental essences, formed one living being 
perceptible to sight, having inside of itself all the animate beings 
of whatever kind which are akin to it naturally. 

‘‘ Are we right then when we say that there is one universe, or 
is it more correct to affirm that there are many and without limit 
of number? One only, if the cosmic world shall have truly been 
created according to the pattern. For it comprises all living 
beings whatever that are endowed with mind.’’ Timaios 
then closes that part of the discourse by repeating that ‘‘he who 
made mortals did not make either two or an unlimited number; 
but that this one single universe having come into existence both 
has being and will continue henceforth. ’’ 

He then propounds a theory in regard to the mode and order 
of creation. ‘‘It is necessary,’’ he declared, ‘‘that whatever 
came into objective existence shall be corporeal, and both to be 
seen and touched.’’ But nothing can be seen without the pres- 
ence of fire, nor touched except it possess solidity, and there is no 
solidity without earth. The Deity therefore constituted the body 
of the universe from these two. But it is not possible for two 
alone to combine together apart from a third. <A specific bond 
between them is necessary. The most excellent of bonds is the 
something which makes that and all things connected with it in 
the highest degree one. If the body of the universe had been a 
plane without thickness, one intermediary would have been suffi- 
cient to bind it and what pertains to it together; but as it was 
to be solid, and solids are never one only, but always joined to- 
gether by intermediate agents, the Deity placed water and air in 
the midst of fire and earth and arranged them, as far as possible 
in due proportion to each other, fire to air and air to water, and 
as air to water, so also water to earth. 

In the structure was placed the whole of each of the four, leav- 
ing out no part or possibility external to it. For it was designed 
that it should be the first Whole, a perfect living being from 
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perfect parts; and besides this, that it should be one, and that 
nothing should be left out from which another such being might 
come into existence. It was further purposed that it should be 
exempt from old age and immune against diseases; for it was 
cognised that the agents which compact the body together, heat 
and cold and the various vigorous powers, when they surround 
it on the outside and affect it unseasonably, relax it, and 
by introducing diseases and old age cause it to perish. He 
therefore constructed it as one universe composed of a 
series of wholes, perfect, exempt from age and immune against 
disease. He also gave it a figure becoming and akin to it. For 
the living Essence that is intended to comprehend all living 
thing's in itself, the figure would be proper which included every- 
thing in it, whatever their figures. Accordingly he rounded it 
off in the form of a globe, having its center equally distant 
everywhere from the extremities. considering the spherical form 
as the most perfect of all figures, and most like himself, and the 
like to be vastly more beautiful than the unlike. 

He then made it smooth all around on account of many things. 
It needed neither eyes nor ears. for there was nothing outside of 
it either visible or audible, and it was not surrounded with air as 
though it needed to breathe nor did it require any organism by 
which to receive food or to get rid of it when digested. Nothing 
goes from it or is added to it from elsewhere, for this was not 
permitted. Instead, it was made to supply its own requirements 
by its own operations. Nor did he give it hands or feet or other 
organs for locomotion, but instead, he assigned to it a motion 
suitable to its body, being that particular one of the seven which 
in the highest degree relates to wisdom and sagacity. Wherefore 
he caused it to move in a circle turning constantly on itself and 
in the same place; but he took away the entire six and so with- 
held any power to go forward. As in this revolution no feet 
were necessary, he brought the world into existence without legs 
and feet. 

Thus he devised the form of the divinity that was about to be, 
and he made a body suitable, whole and perfect out of perfect 
bodies. Having placed a soul within he extended it through the 
universe and enveloped the body with it externally. Causing 
a circle to revolve in a circle he established the universal space, 
one single solitary being which was able to care for itself 
through its own inherent force, needing nothing foreign to it, 
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but sufficiently familiar and loving to itself. By all these things 
he brought it into existence; a blessed divinity. 

‘‘But,’’ say Timaios, ‘‘the Deity did not, as we now undertake 
to say, devise the soul thus later and more recent, for he who 
bound them together would never permit the older to be gov- 
erned by the younger. On the contrary, we who share in the 
vicissitudes of chance talk carelessly at random in this way. On 
the other hand, he from these elements constituted the soul, prior 
to the body and older,both in origin and excellence, queen and 
ruler of the subject body, after the following manner: 

‘“‘Of essence indivisible and unchangeable and of divisible 
secondary substance, such as is around bodies, he found by com- 
mingling a third form of essence intermediate between the two. 
Afterward, he compounded the nature of the permanent and of 
the changeable midway of the indivisible and divisible as relating 
to bodies, and taking these three elements he united them to- 
gether into one whole form, forcefully mingling the adverse 
nature of the changeable with the permanent. Having mingled 
them with the essence, and one having been produced out of three 
elements, he again apportioned the whole into-as many parts as 
was fitting, every one of them being a mixture of the permanent, 
the changeable, and the essence.”’ 

Having attempted thus to account for the existence of the 
cosmic world, its soul and Creator, Timaios proceeds to a 
Pythagorean speculation on the principles of harmony which 
underlie. ‘‘He proceeded to apportion it again in parts as fol- 
lows: First he took one part from the whole. After this he took 
a second part, the double of that; then he took a third, which is 
one and a half times as much as the second but three times as 
much as the first. Then the fourth which is double the second 
(2 plus 2 equals 4) ; and the fifth, the triple of the third (thrice 3 
equals 9). Then the sixth, eight times the first; and a seventh 
twenty-seven times the first. After this he filled up the double 
and triple intervals* still taking off particles therefrom and 
placing them in the midst of these intervening spaces so that in 
every space there might be two intermediates, one of which 
might in the same degree exceed one of the extremes and be 
exceeded by the other, and the other in equal degree might ex- 
ceed one of the extremes and be exceeded by the other. But as 
by the intermediate connections between the spaces indicated, 
there were produced the sesquialter (1—1-2) the sesquitertias 
(1—1-3) and sesquioctave (1—1-8) intervals, he filled all the ses- 
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quitertian intervals with a sesquioctave, leaving a part of each, 
the interval accordingly between which it and the following 
world have the same to each other as the numbers 256 and 243. 

‘¢When the whole framework of the soul had been brought 
into existence by the Framer according to design, he built the 
entire corporeal organism inside of it and joined them together 
by uniting interior to interior. The former being interblended 
throughout from the middle of the farthest sky and enveloping 
it all around on the outside, itself revolving on itself, established 
the divine commencement of unceasing and intelligent life for all 
time. The body of the universal space came into existence 
visible, but the soul invisible and partaking of reason and har- 
mony, is rendered the most excellent of existing things by the 
best of the ever-subsisting intelligences. Being compounded 
from three elements, the permanent, the changeable, and essence, 
aportioned and bound together in due proportion, and itself 
revolving round itself when it comes in contact with any object 
of a dispersive character and any that is indivisible, being actu- 
ated by its own selfhood it declares, both in respect to things 
existing objectively and to those that always are, what is of the 
same quality and what is foreign, and especially with reference 
to any particular thing, in what place, in what manner, and when 
it happens, both in respect to its individual essence and its 
peculiar condition. The discourse taking place in regard to the 
truth, and being in relation to the changeable, and also in rela- 
tion to the permanent, and carried on silently and noiselessly by 
being kept in motion by itself, when it is influenced with respect 
to matters of sense and the circle of difference, announces itself 
in all the soul, and then opinions and beliefs come into existence 
fixed and true. But when, on the other hand, it is in relation to 
matter of reasoning, and the quick-running circle of sameness 
makes these things known, both intelligence and superior knowl- 
edge come necessarily to maturity. But this fundamental prin- 
ciple in which these powers of real being exist, if any one shall 
say that it is something else than the Soul, he will tell what is not 
true. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ‘ POPOL VUH.’’ 
(Continued.) 


AMERICAN TRAITS. 


: or strangest reflection which forces itself on the reader 

of the Popol Vuh is the ancient origin of what we are 
pleased to suppose are modern American traits: accuracy and 
facility with the rifle, ball-playing, supremacy in dentistry, and 
the eagle as the national emblem. Yet all of these four unmis- 
takable American traits may be clearly recognised in the Quiche 
civilization, and this shows how far in the dim antiquity the roots 
of the present strike; the racial characteristics are still reveal- 
ing themselves among us on this continent in the same manner as 
they revealed themselves in the young Quiche tribes. 

The Sabarcan or air-gun, or shooting-stick, was the universal 
weapon of the pre-historic heroes; many of their names are 
formed out of that very word, ahpu. It was a hollow cane, stick, 
or reed, in which the weapon was placed—an arrow, a stone, or 
an obsidian stone knife,—which acted much as the modern lead 
ball does. The breath was the expelling force; and the Quiches 
must have attained considerable accuracy of aim with this early 
rifle. Indeed, some of the sabarcans were called fire-sabarcans, 
prophetic at least in their symbolic application. 

Ball-playing (a sort of tennis) was with them a religious exer- 
cise. Only nobles practiced it, in Halls consecrated by prayer, 
and under the guidance of elders or priests. This game was 
found in Cuba, in Haiti, as well as among most of the aboriginal 
American races. And to-day yet, baseball is the undisputed na- 
tional game, although not played with rubber balls. 

As to dentistry, one of the myths of the Quiche Titan Vukub- 
Cakix hinges on a proposed dental operation as relief for a lux- 
ated jaw; his teeth are extracted on the pretense they are wormy, 
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but prove to be jewels, and grains of maize are substituted for 
them. Dentistry must have reached a high state of development 
before this could have been written. This may suggest the fill- 
ing of teeth with the precious gold; but it literally illustrates 
what was found in a mummy: teeth hung in their proper place by 
fine gold wire. This is sometimes done even to-day by modern 
dentists. 

As to the Eagle being the national emblem, the Ara, (Macaw?) 
or small parrot-eagle, is found sculptured on portico-monoliths 
at Tiahuanaco, and elsewhere, as symbol of the Sun. Moreover, 
many names contain it, as Vukub-Cakix, Seven-Aras, ete. 

SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE. 

But the spiritual significance of the Popol Vuh is of course 
its most important aspect for us. Let us, therefore, mention the 
four respects in which it stands out uniquely from among all 
other Bibles, as the most scientific, the most spiritual, the most 
uplifting, and the most logical of them all. 

I. A Scientific Bible. 

It is the most scientific Bible in its account of the creation of 
man. It tells of three, rather four, creations of men, higher 
and better and more developed each time. First were created 
the animals. Then the Divine Creator, the Three in One, Hura- 
kan, Elohim, on trying in vain to evoke from them human traits, 
began to create man. The first attempt was made from clay 
(Paleolithic age.) Man was little more than an animal, had 
little that was human about him; indeed he is spoken of as an 
animal himself. The next attempt was made from chiselled 
wood (the vegetable kingdom, or Mesolithic age.) He showed 
more human characteristics, but did not manifest sufficient men- 
tality, initiative, and spiritual powers, to be ultimately satisfact- 
ory to a Triune God who sought a race which might eventually. 
by religious observances, be united with themselves. ence the 
deluge, its remnants surviving, as anthropoid apes of the Vera- 
paz species. Next, the Creator made men of maize, and women 
of reeds and rubber (to denote their suppleness and tenderness. ) 
This was the human race as we know it in the peoples whose his- 
tory comes down to us from prehistoric mists. The fourth ere- 
ation was the patriarchal one with which came the dawn of civil- 
ization. 

A moment’s reflection will show this is the doctrine of evolu- 
tion in its most advanced form. Wallace himself posited a pre- 
historic continent, now submerged, which he called Lemuria, 
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where perhaps the anthropoid ape flourished. Then came the 
higher races, and finally the Aryan. Evolution supposes that 
there were many creations; that in many places at different 
times apes more and more anthropoid appeared, until unmis- 
takable man came forth, and many abortive creatures degener- 
ated or lapsed into the monkey races as known to-day. 

The Popol Vuh is the only Bible which has taught this gradual 
ereation of man, correctly accounted for the monkey races as a 
degeneration or offshoot, mentioned a deluge in which Lemuria 
might have been submerged after volcanic eruptions (Third 
Root Races;) described a higher man, the Atlantean type 
(Fourth Root Race or Ceenolithic age,) also destroyed, and de- 
scribed the dawn of historic civilization appearing together with 
the Fifth Root Race, or Aryan races of the present day. Indeed, 
the Popol Vuh goes yet further back. The Creators, on creating 
the animals, expect of them human speech and behavior, showing 
that the spiritual nature of man was incarnated in, or clothed 
upon with, the best physical body or garment then possible, but 
not satisfactory, (the Etheric or Second Root Race;) while the 
First is indicated by the Divine calling a council to consider how 
to create man, already indicating the existence of souls attempt- 
ing to manifest as best they could through the then best possible 
means. 

Some of the most remarkable scientific implications of the 
Popol Vuh had already beer noticed by the author of the Secret 
Doctrine. The significance of the successive creations of man 
is clearly perceived, and repeatedly insisted on. She mentions 
the First Race having been made from clay, (1.368,)and that it 
could walk, fly, and see objects at a distance (i1.58,) but were 
sexless (11.169,) as being men’s primary etherial bodies, belong- 
ing (11.101,) to the Second and early Third Root Races. 

The Second Creation, made of the wood of the Tzitze-bean 
plant (men) and the Zibac (sassafras or willow) (women,) the 
author of the Secret Doctrine identifies (11.102,191,) with the 
Third Root Race, probably the latter part of it, as its early part 
was assigned to the Popol Vuh’s first creation. This might also 
include the beginning of the Fourth, to which this creation has 
been here assigned. 

In this connection the author of the Secret Doctrine has made 
a remarkable suggestion: that the Popol Vuh’s Zibac was the 
same as the Mexican Artufas’ Sebac. It seems that in the ac- 
count of the mystic underground cave worship of the Artufas, 
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the Third Race, man was said to have been created out of Sebac, 
which in their language meant egg, referring with precision to 
the egg-birth of the Third Root Race. Now Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg states at length that Zibac, according to one of his Quiche 
vocabularies, is the pith of one kind of reeds, used by the natives 
to make mats. Now it is evident that the root-signification is 
here the same as that of an egg, the inside being the most valu- 
able part. The writer of the Secret Doctrine seems therefore 
justified in her contention that when the Popol Vuh says that the 
Third Creation women were made of Zibac, this referred to that 
being the Third egg-born Root Race. 

The Fourth Creation of the Popol Vuh, of men with unlimited 
sight, and comprehensive simultaneous intellection, of the pa- 
triarchs, she (I1.232,) identifies as the late Atlantean, or Fourth 
Race. Above, it was suggested that it corresponded with the 
beginnings of the Fifth, which indeed is the same as the close of 
the Fourth, the Patriarchs, being those who, preserving the tra- 
ditions of a former civilization, watched for the dawn of the new, 
and gave birth to a progeny of what became historic nations. 

Another illuminating suggestion made by the author of the 
Secret Doctrine is the presence of the septenary principle in the 
Popol Vuh and Mexican scriptures. So, (I1.38,) she mentions 
seven men who had been with Votan, the divine founder of 
Nachan, later Palenque. There were seven caves from which 
the Nahuatls emerged; there were seven cities of Cibola, de- 
seribed by Coronado and Niza; there were seven Antilles; seven 
heroes escaped the deluge. The Seven-caves,—Seven cities, men- 
tioned several times in the Popol Vuh’s fourth Book, ‘‘stand for 
the seven centres or zones on which the seven primitive groups 
of the First Root Race were born.’’ This city (which may be 
taken as an example, seeing that many, like Tlocal, were built on 
the same general plan. to judge by the ruins,) called Ulatlan, or 
the Gumarcaah, burnt in 1524 by Alvarado; also ealled in the Po- 
pol Vuh Chiconomoztoc, meaning Seven-Ravines-Seven-Cities. 
It may be taken as a special instance, because the Popol Vuh 
describes it rather accurately. It was built four-square, on the 
highest of three huge platforms, one on the other. Ravines or 
cafions, or what would in Europe have been called huge dry 
moats, extended around each. Here is the septenary principle, 
divided into the three and four, making it, iadeed, an allegory of 
the organism of the human being, whose more solid four prin- 
ciples are progressively raised nearer the sky by its three as- 
piring ones. 
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Indeed, the Popol Vuh contains some other septenary referen- 
ces, far more significant. For the force of the name Seven- 
Ravines-Seven-Cities might be parried by pointing to the fact 
that it might be no more than an accurate description of acci- 
dental cireumstances—much as Rome was built on seven hills, 
let us say (even if this too did not mean something deeper.) 
But when we find the number seven as part of a man’s name, 
this circumstantial theory must be abandoned, for the parents 
must have chosen the name, symbolical as it is, for some occult 
significance. As instances of this may be mentioned the Titan 
hero Vukub-Cakix (seven-macaws) and Vukub-Hun-ahpu (sev- 
en-oppossum-air-guns. ) 

It should, however, in all fairness, be mentioned that the num- 
fer four was also apparently considered of mystic significance. 
There were four patriarchs, Ealam-Quitze, Balam-Aqab, Mahu- 
cutah, and Iqi-Balam. Later the family of the latter lapsed. 
Yet the four names are ever mentioned together, although the 
latter is ignored to make three, the number of the Watchers for 
the dawn of Civilization on Piscab. Brasseur de Bourbourg 
mentions other instances in which the number four occurs signi- 
ficantly. There were four chiefs or sacrificers; there was the 
fourth and last order of man created by the Gods, the Ahquixb 
and the Aqahb, masters of wisdoms and knowledges. There 
were the four patriarchs that came from the East out of Tulan; 
there were four Tutul Xin who go to Yucatan after the establish- 
ment of the Monarchy. And notice: there were three confed- 
erate states among the Quiches, with three kings, each of a 
reigning house—the Cavek, the Nihail, and the Ahau-Quiche,— 
but to them was added the fourth king, the heir presumptive of 
the Cavek. In each of the three confederate states were three 
princes on the throne, who governed together with the chief 
king. At Chollulan, the four disciples of Quetzal-cohuatl were 
charged with the government; at Tlaxcallan, four princes formed 
the council of the republic. At Anahuac, in the Toltee kingdom, 
ruled the kings of Colhuacan-Ptompan, and Tollan, together with 
the heir-presumptive of the Cohuacans. At the epoch of the 
conquest, the kings of Mexico were Tetzcuco, and Tlacoxan, 
with the lieutenant of the royal armies, and the high-priest of 
Huitzli-pochtl. Moreover, every city was divided into four 
clans. 

The significance of this number four must have been, of course, 
the four lower principles of man—being significantly reduced to 
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three, in the instance above, during the spiritual exercise of 
Watching for the Dawn of Civilization. 

Returning to our notice of the modern accepted scientific theo- 
ries which are found asserted in the Popel Vuh, we find here the 
existence of the Matriarchal age, which has come to be recog- 
nized, must have usually preceded the Patriarchal; and traces 
of this are still found in Morocco where inheritance of land goes 
through the mother, not the father; the Bible also clearly pre- 
sents it in assigning the mother’s name instead of the father’s in 
identification of the patriarchs; for instance, as Dan and Naph- 
thali the sons of Bilhah; and Gad and Assher, sons of Zilpah; 
Issachar, the son of Leah; and Joseph and Benjamin, of Rachel. 
Now in the Popol Vuh descent is always traced through the 
mother, and not the father, and women are always mentioned 
before the men, as is usual in Matriarchal periods. This is an 
unconscious ear-mark of the authenticity of the Popol Vuh. 

There is another very remarkable scientific statement in the 
Popol Vuh. It is that all the very great animals which were cre- 
ated before the creation of the final man had to be by the Divine 
Powers destroyed, lest they should kill the men of the higher 
race. Does not this describe with almost scientific exactness the 
destruction of the prehistoric gigantic animals of the earlier 
ages? 

II. A Spiritual Bible. 

‘he Popol Vuh is the most spiritual of Bibles inasmuch as it is 
the only one among those of the world’s races which even 
attempts a connected account of the Mysteries, or initiations of 
the soul into truth, power, and immortality. The New Testa- 
ment hints at Mysteries; the Egyptian Book of the Dead sug- 
gests magic powers; the Hindu epics allegorically describe the 
gradual upliftment of the soul; the Odyssey shows us the travails 
of the spiritual nature; but accounts of Mysteries we are left to 
glean from the barren records of history, together with chance 
indiscretions of a Plutarch, or a Iamblichos. In the Popol Vuh 
a definite account is given of twelve stages or experiences where- 
by the heroes attain truth, power, and immortality, defying vol- 
untarily the Funeral Pyre and Watery Graves. Indeed, it is 
the only Bible which teaches a Resurrection by a definite ex- 
ample as the result of evident initiation-trials. A short account of 
these is subjoined. 

The neophyte had to cross a river of mud, then one of blood, 
avoiding many dangers. Then at a crossing of four roads—the 
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white, the red, the green, and the black—they had to choose the 
right one, following which they came to Xibalba’s council, com- 
posed of ten princes and two veiled dummies, which they were 
to recognize as such, when told to salute them as the kings. 
Then they had to salute each of the living princes by name, with- 
out being told. Next they were invited to sit down on a stone 
seat; but if forgetting the respect due to so august an assembly, 
they sat as invited, they soon had reason to regret their want of 
good breeding and preparation, for the seat, made of stone, was 
burning hot. Dr. LePlongeon goes on to say that having mod- 
estly declined the invitation, they were conducted to the House 
of Darkness, where they had to spend the night, and submit to 
the following trial. Guards were placed all around, to prevent 
the candidates from holding intercourse with the outer world. 
Then a lighted torch of pine wood and a cigar were given to each. 
These were not to be extinguished. Still they had to be return- 
ed whole at sunrise, when the officer in charge of the House came 
to demand them. Woe to him who allowed his torch or cigar 
to become extinguished! Death awaited him. 

Having passed this ordeal successfully, the next night had to 
be spent in the House of Spears. There the neophyte had to 
produce four pots of certain species of flowers that grew no- 
where else than in the gardens of the kings, while defending him- 
self against the attacks of the army’s best spearmen. If dawn 
still found him victorious, he might spend the next night in the 
fourth test, the House of Cold, through which blew icy winds. 
Did the neophyte escape the sleep of freezing, he might apply 
for admittance to the next test, spending a night in company 
with wild tigers, in the 7iger House, exposed to being torn to 
pieces by the ferocious animals. Emerging safe from the den, 
he might progress by spending the next night in the House of 
Fire, a burning furnace. If the neophyte came out unscorched, 
he might look forward to the most dreadful of all so far—the 
House of the Bats, whose God, Camazotz, wielding death-dealing 
weapons, beheaded the neophyte, if, during the night, he but for 
a moment relaxed his vigilance. 

But all these were only preparatory trials. The supreme one 
was the re-enactment of the fable of the Phenix. Burnt on the 
scaffold, would the neophyte be resurrected, after his ashes had 
been thrown into a river, or otherwise been disposed of? Only 
divine help would here avail. 

Dr. LePlongeon remarks, anent these Mystery-tests: ‘‘Do not 
these initiations vividly recall to mind what Henoch said he saw 
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in his visions? That blazing house of crystal, burning hot and 
icy cold—that place where were the bow of fire, the quiver of ar- 
rows, the sword of fire—that other, where he had to cross the 
babbling stream, and the river of fire, and those extremities of 
the earth full of all kinds of huge beasts and birds — or the hab- 
itation where appeared one of great glory sitting upon the orb 
of the sun — and, lastly, does not the tamarind tree in the midst 
of the earth, that he was told was the Tree of Knowledge, find 
its simile in the calabash tree, in the middle of the road where 
those of Xibalba placed the head of Hunhun-ahpu, after sacri- 
ficing him for having failed to support the first trial of the ini- 
tiation? Even the title Hach-mac, the true, the very man, of the 
high priest, in Mayax, that we see over the bust of the High Pon- 
tiff, prince Cay Canchi, son of king Can at Uxmal, recalls that of 
the chief of the Magi at Babylon.’’ 
III. A Ciwilizing Bible. 

The Popol Vuh is the most uplifting of all the Bibles in that it 
devotes its third part to a description of the advent of Civiliza- 
tion, symbolized by dawn, heralded by a day-star, awaited for 
centuries with grief and prayers by three sages or patriarchs on 
a sacred mountain. Throughout its pages, civilization is refer- 
red to as sun-light, and long are the preceding ages of twilight. 
The thirst for light, knowledge, social institutions, and inven- 
tions, continually portrayed in the Popol Vuh, are indeed 
unique. 

IV. A Logical bible. 

The Popol Vuh is the most logical of the Bibles of the world, in 
that its story follows regularly the zodiacal order, also por- 
trayed in unmistakable manner in the twelve stages of its Mys- 
teries. Some of the references are unmistakable and all the 
more remarkably so, as the Quiches did not use a twelve-fold 
Zodiac, but a year of twenty months of twenty days each. Aries 
is indicated by the Vods, the Mother and Father of life, and their 
offspring. Taurus, by creation. Gemini, by the first Titan Vukub- 
Cakix being done to death by the pair of magician-brothers 
Hun-ahpu and Xbalanque. Cancer, by the adventures and death 
of Zipacna, the elder of the two Titans left, who ate crabs, and 
died by a decoy crab. Leo, by the adventures and fate of the 
remaining Titan Cabrakan, who played with mountains, and was, 
hike Typhon under Attna, buried under a mountain, and the 
cause of earthquakes. Virgo, as in all other epics, by the Ini 
tiations at Xibalba, and the help of the impregnated virgin Cu- 
chumaquiq. Libra, the measuring-rod, by the myth of the men, 
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like David, measuring everything and being punished therefor. 
Scorpio, by the fight between the tribes and the God Tohil and 
the other two gods, who sent as gift to the tribes mantles with 
the picture of bees, which stung whoever put them on. Sagit- 
tarius, by their defense against the tribes—routing their assail- 
ants by breaking in their faces calabashes full of bees, followed 
by showers of arrows. Capricorn, by the translation to heaven 
of the four patriarchs. Aquarius, by the crossing of the ocean 
by the tribes on dry foot, from the East. Pisces, by the perma- 
nent division of the Quiche empire under the brothers Cotuha 
and Iztayol. The Mysteries show the same symbology. Aries, 
crossing the river of mud. Taurus, crossing the river of blood. 
Gemini, detecting the two dummy kings. Cancer, the House of 
Darkness. Leo, the House of Spears. Virgo, the House of 
Cold (the usual trip to Hell,) Libra, the House of Tigers (fe- 
line poise.) Scorpio, the House of Fire. Sagittarius, the 
House of Bats, where the God Camazotz decapitates one of the 
heroes. Capricorn, the burning on the scaffold (the dual Phe- 
nix.) Aquarius, their ashes being scattered in a river. Pisces, 
their ashes turning into man-fishes, and later back into human 
form. 
MEANING OF THE PARALLELISMS. 

Kither the parallelisms pointed out above mean something or 
they mean nothing. The latter alternative, and its only possible 
logical conclusion, will be considered at the end of this paper. 
But they must mean something; nobody who reads the Popol 
Vuh ean escape this conviction—so artlessly sincere, so childish- 
ly earnest and ingenuous is it. What then do they mean? 

It should be premised that the significance of the Popol Vuh 
does not rest so much on the literal interpretation of the words 
themselves, as on the sentiment expressed by the story. This 
obtains because the standard of beauty of the writer of the Popol 
Vuh, as in the Hebrew Bible’s verses, was slightly varying repe- 
tition of the same thought; and in that early state of society the 
art of writing was so little developed that we indeed possess two 
or three slightly different versions of the Popol Vuh, much as 
the Septuagint version of the Hebrew text varies quite notice- 
ably from it. Moreover, the prevalence of several dialects and 
different versions would naturally exclude literal copying of any 
other book. But it is the meaning, the sense, the import of the 
stories of the Popol Vuh that strike home with such a force that 
the unprejudiced seeker after truth is puzzled. 

Take the Mohammedan and German parallelisms first. These 
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may be dismissed as coincidences, although there is much spirit- 
ual truth in the Mohammedan. 

What of the Norse parallelisms? Grant the furthest latitude 
to St. Brandan and the Vikings; yet it seems impossible that such 
barks as theirs could have made Yucatan in sufficient numbers 
and speed, even if they did reach Greenland from Iceland. 
Would such infrequent and unsatisfactory communication ac- 
count for similarities in the finer and occult aspects of their res- 
pective religions? 

As to the Jewish parallelisms. Was there any borrowing on 
either side? This question has to be met, because it occurred as 
early as the middle of the X VIIth century to Ximenez, who in his 
Historia del Cielo y de la Tierra tried to identify the Mexican 
culture-hero Votan, the Mexican war-god Huitzli-pochtli, the 
13th Tzendal Calendar-sign, with some leader of Palestinian 
Hivites, driven out by Joshua, who, according to him, emigrated 
to the Canaries first, and later to Yucatan. 

Did any such Hivite tribe in the grey dawn of civilization 
wander over the seas to Tarshish, the Isles of Atlantis, or the 
Carribbean, and tell the stories that they had taken from the Ba- 
bylonians? ‘This seems impossible, because many Jewish le- 
gends can be traced on Babylonian cylinders word for word, and 
no nation so lacking in originality could teach legends in forms 
so original as we find them in the Popol Vuh, in order totally 
different, enforcing dissimilar lessons, and what is more, in sub- 
stance far more coherent and reasonable than in the Jewish 
Bible’s version of Babylonic myths. Or did the Babylonians get 
them from the Egyptian Mayan settlers before the latter reached 
the fertile valley of the Nile, as Dr. LePlongeon supposes? But 
this would give a fabulous antiquity to the Mayan and Quiche 
civilization which we may assume, but cannot prove, though in- 
deed there is nothing to disprove it. This is the very point men- 
tioned in the Secret Doctrine, in which the writer points out that 
this cannot be, as the Atlanteans belonged to the Fourth Race, 
while the Mayans belonged to the Fifth. But might we not re- 
fer to the Mayans’ ancestors, from whom they derived their 
legends? 

The similarities between the stories of the Popol Vuh and of 
the Bible occur in their sense, not in their context. The names 
are utterly dissimilar, and they occur in relations perfectly co- 
herent with their own cycle of stories, whose order is entirely 
different from the Jewish. This makes the theory of copying 
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unlikely. If there was any borrowing, it must have been at a 
time when the various myths were all in some entirely different 
order and all the stories separate which might have been by both 
Popol Vuh and Biblical writers used in different contexts. If 
we are pressed to consider in which ease is the greater likelihood 
of copying, we would be reluctantly forced to assign it to the He- 
brews; for Higher Criticism has proved that they were in the 
habit of copying, (as in the case of the Creation stories from Ba- 
bylon;) their writings show piecing and dovetailing of original 
parallel manuscripts, duplicating stories without apparent con- 
science or regret ( as in the Jehovistic and Elohistic documents, 
all through Genesis,) and even when this brings up different de- 
rivations of the same word, (of which one must of course have 
been wrong, as in the case of Beersheba in Genesis XX1.32 and 
XX V1.33,) and false derivations as in the case of Basel, which 
even a tyro could see cannot be derived from batal, as given 
in Genesis XI.9.) 

Now the Quiche writings do not show any of this literary fab- 
rication; not perhaps because their woiters were any more moral, 
but because they seem too primitive and archaic to admit of such 
artificiality. 

Again, the stories of the Popol Vuh may be considered authen- 
tic because they are found in varying and parallel forms all over 
Central America, especially in the Mexican Mythology, where 
the same heroes bear different names, and no one will suspect 
those artless savages of literary ransacking and plagiarism; 
they had neither the education nor opportunity for this, nor are 
any traces of such possible literary work found; no Hebrew ori- 
ginals, nay, not even places where such literary fabrication 
could have been done. And according to Max Mueller’s own 
rule that copying must not be assumed unless you can prove the 
man, time, and place where this copying was done, the Quiche 
sources must be considered independent of the Bible. 

THE ATLANTEAN CENTRE. 

Having seen that the similarities demand some sort of explan- 
ations, and that neither copied from the other, the only possible 
alternative is some third source from which, directly or indi- 
rectly, both may have been derived. And if there was some such 
source it must have been midway between both continents, from 
which the legends, or the civilization indicated by those legends, 
could have spread both ways. Dealing as we are in hypotheses, 
may be permitted to consider the possibility of Atlantis hav- 
ing been such a centre of civilization? There are the Tules on 
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the West, with the Mexican Calendar-sign for the [Xth day, atl, 
meaning water; and on the East, there is Mt. Atlas, and the name 
Atlantic Ocean. To thoughtless prejudice, Atlantis seems a 
wild dream; and yet no geographical fact had better attestation 
in the Greco-Roman world. Bar Plato, as a dreamer—even if 
otherwise students generally are willing to concede his learning, 
sanity, and wisdom. There are still two distinct passages iii 
Plutarch; there is AXlian; there is Strabo; there is Aristotle; 
there is Seneca; there is Diodorus Siculus; there is Sertorius; 
there is Cicero, besides the legends of Ireland and Iceland. 

Plato’s epic of Atlantis is in his Timzeus, expanded in his Kri- 
tias. Next to him we have the great name of Aristotle, who in 
his geographical writings describes a transatlantic island. 
/#lian, in his Varik Historik, IL], 18, tells of the Meropides of 
Theopompus, which represent the god Silenus telling of Atlan- 
tis to the Phrygians. Plutarch, in his Life of Sertorius, e. 5, 
recounts his experience of meeting two ships returning from two 
great Atlantic Islands of the Blest, whose climate is most delight- 
ful. Ortelius quotes from Plutarch statements about Atlantis 
in his Orbe Terrarum, 15, 10, and s.v. Nov. Orb. Plutarch, V. 
262, Translation, in his De Facie in Orbe Lunae, speaks of a 
whole continent in the Cronian Sea. Then Procopus says it was 
five days’ journey to Brittia, situated between Britain and Thule- 
Thence three more days’ sail N.N.E. to three other islands, 
whereon Saturn was kept prisoner. Diodorus Siculus (Hist. T., 
244, 346,) says that the Phcenicians sailed westward to the 
Islands of Saturn where were high mountains and equable at- 
mospheriec conditions. In Hist. IV. 19, 20, he says that the Car- 
thaginians had discovered in the Atlantic Ocean an island, where 
they proposed to take refuge if driven away from home. Strabo 
tells of the Islands of (gygia in the Cronian Sea. Seneca men- 
tions such a continent in his drama Medea,so also Sallust,Fragm. 
1.189. But most interesting of all references are those of Cicero 
and Christopher Columbus. Cicero tells of it in his Dream of 
Scipio, a mystery-instruction preserved by Macrobius, so that in 
Cicero’s time the knowledge of Atlantis had already become a 
part of the Temple Teachings, as indeed Plato professes it was 
in Solon’s time. Last, there is a letter of Christopher Columbus, 
dated 1498, in which he talks of the Biblical paradise being in an 
island in the West, and quotes as his authorities St. Isidore, 
Beda, Strabo, and St. Ambrose. 
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And what is there so impossible in the gradual sinking of a 
continent? Is it not publicly taught by Geologists that the New 
Jersey shore is sinking several inches every year? Does not 
Montgomery’s History of England, used very widely, show maps 
in support of what is now no longer theory, that even in early 
Roman times England and Ireland formed part of the European 
continent, and that the Elbe, the Rhine, the Seine, and the 
Thames ran together into one great stream flowing northward 
towards the pole? 

This instance is specially illustrative, as until within a dozen 
years the Early Roman maps that told this same story were 
classed with medieval fancies, and now this same thing is stated 
with the utmost aplomb and sangfroid, as if there had never 
been any other teaching. But more: to account for the spread 
of fauna and flora from Africa to the Oceanides did not Wallace 
think it the most reasonable supposition to assert the existence 
of some prehistoric continent in between, now under the waves, 
and which he even went so far as to name Lemuria? And yet, 
when we point to the unanimous witness of the great Greco- 
Roman names mentioned above (and there are none greater) 
to support the geological soundings, and assume a continent 
that at some remote period united America and Thibet, but grad- 
ually sunk, in order to account for the striking and otherwise 
inexplicable diffusion of the same religious stories, are we to 
fare so differently from Wallace? Let the supporters of the 
Atlantean theory (?) take heart from the instance mentioned 
above, and find comfort in the fact that however long they may 
be derided, and however wounding the epithets now applied to 
them, the recognized social body which to-day claims the prerog- 
atives and merits of Science as its exclusive possession, will some 
day just as suddenly be found on the Atlantean side, and as ar- 
rogant in their scouting of their own present views. Scientific 
recognition is not a scientific matter: it 1s a social, political ques- 
tion, just as it is in the Church—it is the orthodoxy, too lazy to 
think, or even to examine the question, entrenched by endow- 
ments and salaries. Woe to the deluded fools who seek truth 
for its own sake! Let the Atlantean learn wisdom from the fate 
of Sokrates, Galileo, and Ignatius Donnelly! But what would 
these same falsely called scientists have done without the pio- 
neers, ready to die in their tracks? 

The reason why this supposition of Atlantis is so important 
is that it is the only theory that will account for all the parallel- 
isms noticed above. Were it only necessary to account for the 
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Jewish parallelisms, it might have been possible, at need, to ima- 
gine a colonization of Ishmaelites, Carthaginians, or even Hi- 
vites. But how account for the Norse, the Hindu, the Egyptian, 
the Mohammedan, the Greco-Roman parallelisms, unless it be 
supposed that the Popol Vuh is a body of Atlantean legends, dat- 
ing from a time before these spread severally to Babylonia, 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome, and the North Countries? 

However this may be, the reader will not be far astray if he 
considers as the especial significance of the Popol Vuh that it 
gives, in as authentic a form as the conditions of transmission 
made it possible, an Anthology of Atlantean legends and tradi- 
tions. 

ATLANTEAN INDICATIONS. 

Now that it has been pointed out how rational a presumption 
the existence of Atlantis is, it may not be amiss to recall several 
significant incidents from the Popol Vuh. 

First, the later legendary kings went eastwards over the sea. 
to receive their investiture, and presumptively, their initiation 
also. Where was their eastern destination? The Antilles are 
out of the question; there is no record of the existence there of 
a civilization sufficiently important. Just as impossible are 
Europe and Africa; we should have some records within historic- 
al times. The only possible inference is, Atlantis. 

Second, there is a strange legend about the original Toltec 
race coming from the East dry-shod through the ocean, while 
their pursuers were drowned by the waves. Does not this sug- 
gest a cataclysm, rather than a special Red Sea miracle ready 
to order? 

But, third, and most astounding, are the parallel accounts of 
Plato’s Atlantis, in his Critias, and the Popol Vuh’s Xibalba. 
Xibalba, it must be recalled, lay to the east-wards. It was called 
The Land of Death; its kings are Seven-Dead-ones, and Dead- 
Opossum (Vukub-Camé and Hun-Camé,) suggesting some catas- 
trophe. Plato’s Atlantis lay from Europe westwards, and its 
God and royal Founder was Poseidon—-the ocean that engulfed 
it at last. This shows that Plato’s Atlantis was Poseidonis, the 
last remnant of a continent sinking for ages. Much like the later 
eastern royal investiture journey. the two successive generations 
of Twin Heroes receive a mysterious summons to Xibalba, whose 
authority seems potent, both civilly and religiously. Plato’s 
Atlantis is divided into ten kingdoms, whose princes join the 
king-pair itself in council. The land was most fertile in grain 
and flowers, of scenic splendor and metallic wealth; the heart of 
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the people was lifted up, and they became proud and cruel; till 
divine counsels of extermination were taken, and...... —here 
the text breaks off in the most dramatic place, like an instalment 
of a novel; only here, there is no next to be continued in; alas, 
that Plato’s voice is mute !—lIt was so also in Xibalba, to the let- 
ter; the Divine sent the two generations of hero-pairs; while the 
first failed, relying on natural powers, the second, with divine 
assistance, conquered, and destroyed the nation forever. Only, 
most telling of all, the very names of the ten counsellor-princes 
of Atlantis, and of the ten counsellor-princes of Xibalba, ex- 
press much the same idea. Plato, in the case of Atlas, definitely 
states that the names he gives are only Greek equivalents, so that 
similarity in the roots is not to be expected; but the signification 
of the Greek and Quiche names are as close as the nature of the 
ease wil] admit. It is no great stretch of imagination to identify 
the Atlas who bore the Heavens on his back, with Hod-burden- 
carrier, Patan; Eumelus, the Fine-limbed, reminds of He-whose- 
wounds-reunite, Cuchumaquig ; Ampheres, meaning Double-rud- 
der, or Jowed-on-both-sides, with He-who-works-the-most (as a 
rudder, that works continually,) Ahalpuh; Evaimon, the Good- 
blooded-man, reminds of Hawk’s-blood, Quiqxic; Mneseus, the 
Man-ofmemory, reminds of Blood-of-claws, (who leaves a mark 
to be remembered,) Quiqrixgqagq; Autochthon, the Man-of-native- 
land, the aborigines, corresponds to Blood-of-denture, Quiqre, 
who suggests the myth of Vukub-Cakix, the aboriginal Titan, 
who was killed by the extraction of his teeth; Elasippus, the 
horse-driver, is evidently the same as Flying-burden, or dorsel, 
Xigiripat. Mestor, the Man-filled-full, is identical with He- 
whose-wounds-run-over, Ahalgama; Azaes, hot, dry, parched, is 
He-who-carries-a-wand-with-a-skull; while Diaprepes, the emzr- 
nent, distinguished, illustrious, is plainly meant by He-who-car- 
ries-a-wand-(or sceptre)-of-bone, Chamiabak. 

Three considerations concerning these correspondences force 
themselves on the thoughtful reader. First, the Greek names 
explain the Quiche names, that otherwise would seein (and were 
to the present writer) incomprehensible: for instance, Flying- 
burden-carrier, that is quite certainly, horse-driver, although by 
itself a puzzle. Second, the correspondences are not 100 close, 
and come from sources so diverse that no one can charge plagiar- 
ism or conspiracy. ‘Third, the correspondence of ten names— 
even only five, would amount to practical certainty that we are 
here dealing with an original identity. 
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but we have it: for the Xibalba stories are re-told in the Mexican 
scriptures under the name of 7'Lapallan, which word begins 
with the significant initial letters of ATlantis. Now are seen 
not only the same legends, but even the actual name! 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ACCIDENTAL PARALLELISMS. 

But, nevertheless, it may be well not to attempt the task of de- 
eiding so many different points, to insist on any priority where 
so much chronology is not, and can never be settled. Take a 
broader ground; a ground truer, and unassailable. Grant that 
no one religion or race ever copied any doctrine or myth from 
any other. Grant that all these unmistakable and unignorable 
parallelisms are mere coincidences. What then results? The 
contention of the Ancient Wisdom Religion, as expressed in the 
words of the Epistle to the Hebrews: that God at sundry times 
and places, revealed the same Wisdom about Divine Things, 
which Max Miiller calls Theosophy, to different nations, and 
that never anywhere has he left himself without a witness. 

And what does this signify? It means a catholic charity for 
all religions. Say you, this is no more than the New Testament 
inculeates in the above mentioned passages? Doubtless: but not 
that kind of Christian charity which led to the Inquisition, to the 
Medieval two-hundred-year’s war, and to the New England per- 
secutions; but a charity that will lead all men to study all reli- 
gions, and to gather from each its characteristic jewels. And 
having gathered them, these men will apply them to further spir- 
itual growth, both in others and themselves. 


YUCATAN. 


I am the Land of mystery and griefs, 

Of dull oblivion, and deserted plains; 

Of high traditions and unfeigned beliefs, 
Grown 0o’er with creepers, torn by hurricanes. 


And yet I saw eivilization dawn 

Upon the struggles of a higher race; 

And on my walls were hieroglyphics drawn, 
And ancient priesthoods left on me their trace. 


The powers of Hell burst loose upon my shore, 
Red murder, rapine, superstition, lust; 

I e’en forget what treasure was my store, 
Enslaved, degraded, humbled to the dust. 
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And yet in broken language, in the night, 

When they have double-locked their masters’ door, 
My simple children whisper of the Light, 

And tell traditions of a distant shore. 


One only book survived that fiery wave, 
And even that conceited students slight, 
The last traditions of Atlantean grave 
Preserved by enemies, in very spite. 


None comes to study from my Pyramids, 
The pumas o’er my sanctuaries range; 
The lumberman for hieroglyphies bids, 

And my own children look on me as strange. 


Who are my friends? Not even I can tell; 
Some bird-of-paradise may haunt me yet, 

Some tropic flow’r in some still forest-dell, 
The ancient stars, whose powers I forget. 


For thousand years | lived through slavery 
Just to preserve the remnants of my lore; 
But now that students will not look, my lays 
I will give up, and die forevermore. 


No longer will I speak; my oracles 

Shall talk the language of my conquerors; 
I will deny my ancient miracles, 

And tell false stories of my ancestors. 
Deal gently with my races moribund 

Till I have joined the tragic company 

Of mute Atlantis, and the ocean’s fund 


Of sunk Lemurian immortality. 


But lo, | hear from far the glad, quick cries 

Of souls unborn, in vast approaching train; 
Perhaps when they in newer races rise 

My long repression will not be in vain. 

I will be constant and hoard vp my lore; 

Perhaps its voices yet shall be preserved; 

And though my ruins pass forevermore 

My graves shall know their Mysteries observed. 








NANA JIVA VADA KATTALAT: 
OR 
PHENOMENA IN PURE SPIRITUAL BEING. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE TAMIL, AND COMMENTED UPON 
By Sri RAMANATHAN, OF SUKHASTAN. 
(Continued.) 


Test. 

20. The Inner Faculty (antahkarana) is constituted of a parti- 
ele (mdatra) of the light-phase of darkness (satvdmsa of tamas) 
of each of the five suksma bhutds mixed together. 

By virtue of the ingredient of subtle space in the Inner Faculty, 
it has the capacity of entertaining all kinds of questions (sdbda.) 
When space-rudiment is on the rise (vriddhi,) the Inner Faculty 
is called Self-consciousness or sense of individuality (Jiva bodha 
or ullam). 

By virtue of the ingredient of subtle air (suksma vayu,) the 
Inner Faculty is marked by agitation (Galana.) When air-rudi- 
ment is on the rise, the Inner Faculty is called the Thinker 
(manas). 

By virtue of the ingredient of subtle fire, the Inner Faculty 
illumines whatever it considers. When fire-rudiment is on the 
rise, the Inner Faculty is called the Discriminator or Reasoner 
(buddhi). 

By virtue of the ingredient of subtle water, the Inner Faculty 
settles itself upon and holds fast to the thing it has considered. 
When water-rudiment is on the rise, the Inner Faculty is called 
the Will or Determiner (Citta). 

By virtue of the ingredient of subtle earth. the Inner Faculty 
becomes imbued with hardness and stands forth as the self- 
esteeming I. When earth-rudiment is on the rise, the Inner Fac- 
ulty is called I-maker or Riser-to-action(ahankara). 

21. A particle (matra) of the light phase of Tamas guna of 
each of the subtle sense rudiments, when taken by itself, consti- 
tutes each a sense. 

The sense called the hearer (srotra), being an expression 
(amsa) of subtle space (suksma dkdsa,) perceives only that 
which is peculiar to akasa, namely, sound. 

The sense called toucher (tvak), being an expression of the 
subtle breath (suksma vdyu), distinguishes only that which is 
peculiar to vayu, namely, touch (sparsa). 
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The seer (caksu), being an expression of subtle fire (suksma 
agni), perceives only that which is special to fire, namely, form 
(rupa). 

The taster, being an expression of water, perceives only that 
which is peculiar to water, namely, juice or taste (rasa). 

The smeller (ghrana), being an expression of earth (prithivi), 
perceives only that which is peculiar to it, namely odour 
(gandha). 

22. Since the senses are not united with each other, one sense 
cannot perceive the object proper to each of the other serses. 

But since the Inner Faculty is a compound of the five subtle 
rudiments, it perceives, through each of the senses, their respec- 
tive objects. 

23. The five Inner Faculties (antahkarana) and the five Outer 
Faculties (bahishkarana,) born of the light-phase of Tamas 
guna, are known as Aids to knowledge (Jnana Sddanas). 

24. The aggregate of the Five Breaths (Prana Vayu) is a 
compound of an equal part (matra) of each of the subtle sense 
rudiments (suksma bhutas) when dominated by the desire-phase 
of Tamas Guna. 

Of these, Vyana vayu, being an expression (amsa) of the sub- 
tle space rudiment, pervades, like space, all the members of the 
body. 

Prana vayu, being an expression of the subtle air-rudiment, 
moves about, like air, between the heart and nostril. 

Apana vayu, being an expression of the subtle fire rudiment, 
manifests itsef as gastric fire (Jataradgni) and creates heat, 
being located at the end of the alimentary canal and causing 
digestion of food. 

Samana vayu, being an expression of the subtle water rudi- 
ment, acts like water, conveying nourishment, while located in 
the navel region, through all the channels of the body. 

Udana vayu, being an expression of the subtle earth rudiment, 
is like earth, sustaining, holding fast, and is located in the region 
of the neck. 

25. Some sages specify, besides these five breaths, Naga, the 
breath that causes nausea; Kurma, the breath that causes the 
wink of the eyelids; Krikara, the breath that causes sneezing; 
devadatta, the breath that causes yawning; and dhananjaya, the 
breath that causes the body to swell 

Since these five are the functions of prana vayu, they need not 
be considered as separate from it. 

26. The five Instruments of Action (karmendriya) are each 
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a particle (mdtra) of each of the subtle sense rudiments, when 
dominated by the desire phase of Tamas Guna. 

Of these, the Speaker (vik) makes speech, with the aid of the 
subtle space (or sound) rudiment. 

The Holder (pani) gives and takes by the hands, with the aid 
of the subtle air rudiment. 

The Walker (pada) walks, with the aid of the subtle fire rudi- 
ment. 

The Exeretor (payu) excretes urine and feces, with the aid of 
the subtle water rudiment. 

The Sex instrument (upastha) produces joy. 

27. Since these Instruments of Action are constituted of sepa- 
rate rudiments, the function of the one cannot be done by the 
other. 

But as regards the aggregate of Five Breaths (Panéa vayu), 
they, being constituted of an equal part of each of the five subtle 
sense rudiments, enter into each of the Instruments of Action 
(Karmendriya) and causes them to function. 

28. The Five Breaths and the Five Instruments of Action, 
being of the order of the desire-phase, are called Aids to Action 
(Kriya Sadanas). 

29. To each of the bewildered spirits (Jivas,) or beings reflected 
on avidya, Isvara, the Being reflected on Maya, graciously 
granted a subtle body (suksma sarira) consisting (as aforesaid) 
of the five senses, five inner faculties, five breaths, and five 
instruments of action. 

The evolution of the sativa and rajas divisions of the subtle 
sense rudiments (suksma bhutas) being thus exhausted, there 
yet remains the tamas phase of tamas guna. 

30. When the subtle atoms (suksma bhutas) were dominated 
by the dark phase of. Darkness (tamamsa of tamas) there arose 
gross atoms (sthula bhutas), and the tangible bodies (sthula 
sariras), in the manner stated below. 

31. Each of these subtle atoms cleaved into just halves, and 
each of the first halves combined with one-eighth of each of the 
remaining four halves, and so each gross atom (sthula bhuta) 
is a five-fold-compound( pancikarana) of the subtle atoms. 

32. Of such five-fold compounds: In the gross atom called 
dkdsa or space, its true characteristic (nija guna), sound, is 
dominant; and the characteristics of the other atoms of touch 
form taste and smell being subordinate, are not manifest. 


(To be continued.) 
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LIFE OF JAMES HENRY SALISBURY. 
By H. W. Perctvat. 


N honorable man, a profound thinker, an untiring worker, a 
great scientist, a benefactor of the world, has passed away 
without receiving notice or comment from any of our news- 
papers excepting a small country weekly published in the town of 
his birth. 

Though seemingly forgotten, the name of James Henry Salis- 
bury is destined to become and remain prominent among those 
who honor the pages of history and stand out in the memory 
of the world.—the names of men who have lived to work for 
others. 

James Henry Salisbury, A.M., M.D., LL.D., was born at 
Evergreen Terrace, the family homestead, at Homer, Cortland 
County, N.Y., on October 13th, 1823, and died at his country seat 
at Dobbs Ferry on the Hudson, on August 23d, 1905. He was 
the second son of Nathan 8S. Salisbury, and Lucretia A. Babcock. 
He was a descendant of the English family of that name who 
came to the Rhode Island Colony about the same time as did the 
Pilgrim Fathers to New England. The family name comes 
from one, Henry Guelph, who in 1024, settled in Richmondshire 
and Lancashire, on a grant of land from William the Conqueror. 
He tovk the name of de Saitzburg, from which, Salisbury. 
Among the names of the relations of Dr. Salisbury may be men- 
tioned those of Queen Victoria, and Lord Salisbury. 

Dr. Salisbury realized at the beginning of his career that the 
profession treated diseases by their symptoms, without knowing 
their causes. The thought that he did not know the cause of the 
diseases which he attempted to cure made him suspend his prac- 
tice until he should have satisfactorily demonstrated to himself 
the cause of disease. Not until after many years of unceasing 
effort and experiment, and at a cost of about $50,000, did he 
arrive ata conclusion. Then he began to treat patients. 

Dr. Salisbury says in his famous book, The Relation of Ali- 
mentation and Disease, at page 294: ‘‘Nearly all the diseases 
that ‘flesh is heir to’ aside from those produced by parasites, 
poisons and injuries in general, are the terrible outcome of de- 
fect.ve and unhealthy feeding.’’ He distinguished in the blood 
over seventy different symptoms of disease, and with the aid of 
his large microscope demonstrated that disease could be diag- 
nosed by an examination of the blood, and that the blood shows 
exactly the condition of the individual’s health. He said that 
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those diseases could be cured by a thorough cleansing of the body 
with hot water, and by the eating of proper food; that medicine 
might only temporarily relieve, but could not remove the cause 
of, disease. The profession repudiated the theory and attempt- 
ed to silence its author by ridicule. Had this happened 300 
years ago they might have succeeded, but as these are not the 
times when the thumbscrew can be used as argument or prevent- 
ative, and inasmuch as Dr. Salisbury’s brilliant cures were proof 
against ridicule, he continued to practice until a ripe old age and 
continued to enjoy the correspondence and friendship of many 
great scientists and men of our times, Huxley, Tyndall. Carlyle, 
and Beale. He saw his theories adopted and used, though under 
the different names of his opponents, without acknowledgment of 
their origin, or the giving due credit to the discoverer. 

Dr. Baas in his History of Medicine, the foremost book on the 
subject, published in Germany, refers to Dr. Salisbury as being 
a great scientist. 

Dr. Salisbury received his early education at the Homer Aca- 
demy. In 1846. at the Polytechnic Institute of Troy, N.Y., he 
received the degree of Bachelor of Natural Sciences, (B.N.S.), 
having previously been assistant in the chemical department of 
the Geological Survey of the State of New York. This place he 
held until Jan. Ist, 1849, when he was made principal, and filled 
that position until 1852. He received the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine (M.D.) in January 1850, from the Albany Medical Col- 
lege, and that of Master of Arts (A.M.) from Union College at 
Schenectady, N.Y.. in August 1852. The numerous researches, 
investigations, and experiments, of Dr. Salisbury were conduct- 
ed on an extensive scale. He was in great demand—a member of . 
many scientific associations, institutions, various hospitals, and 
societies. In all of these he took a leading part and in many 
filled the principal office. His studies extended over the fields of 
the exact sciences, of chemistry, botany, physiology, pathology, 
and geology. 

When quite a young man Dr. Salisbury received many prizes 
in the form of money or medals from different associations for 
various subjects of scientific interest. These essays were widely 
consulted,and many of them have been recorded in the New York, 
Ohio, and other State Agricultural Reports. While in charge of 
the State Laboratory of New York from 1849 to 1852, he was eon- 
stantly engaged in chemical and medical investigations. The re- 
sults of many of these have been published in the Transactions 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Sciences; 
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in the State Geological Reports; and in various scientific and 
medical journals of that time. His books, pamphlets and papers 
published between 1847 and 1865, and treating of a variety of 
abstruse medical subjects, amount to over seventy. 

In 1849 Dr. Salisbury began his study of microscopic medicine, 
in which he has been so eminently successful. He continued 
these studies persistently throughout his life. In 1858, healthy 
and unhealthy alimentation became the subject of his assiduous 
study. As the result of these investigations he found that so- 
ealled incurable diseases like consumption, Bright’s disease, dia- 
betes, rheumatism, gout, consumption of the bowels, and almost 
all cancers, tumors, and abnormal growths, were due to impro- 
per alimentation, and he cured them by proper feeding. 

‘‘F'rom this date,’’ (1854,) he writes, ‘‘ until September 1856, I 
subjected myself to testing upon my own person the effects of 
exclusive feeding upon several other foods in turn, as often as I 
could find time to do so. My eyes opened to the vast reach of 
the field before me. I had found a door standing ajar, through 
which I began to get glimmerings of light in the right direction. ’’ 

In 1849 he began the investigation of certain diseases which led 
him to the discovery of the germ theory. Dr. Salisbury was the 
father of the germ theory. He demonstrated that infectious and 
contagious diseases were produced by certain specific germs. 
That each kind of germ would always produce its special dis- 
ease. He was vigorously criticized and his investigations were 
rejected in Europe and in the United States—as is always the 
case with great truths when first enunciated—-until 1865, when 
Prof. Hallier, of Jena, Prussia, a cryptogamic botanist of note, 
became so interested in Dr. Salisbury’s theories that he also be- 
gan investigations in the same field. In 1868 Prof. Hallier wrote 
Dr. Salisbury an enthusiastic letter saying that he had confirmed 
every statement which he, Pr. Salisbury, had made public, and 
that if desired he would come to New York and join the doctor 
in his labors. He proposed that Dr. Salisbury should take 
charge of the medical, and he of the botanical departments. It 
was not long after this that Pasteur, then Huxley, and later Tyn- 
dall also became interested in this field of research. But though 
no credit is given him, the Germ Theory, which now is univers- 
ally accepted and popularized, was first discovered by Dr. Salis- 
bury in 1849. 

‘You are the discoverer of the germ theory and can establish 
your claim, why do you not claim the title which is rightfully 
yours, instead of allowing others to make capital out of it?’’ he 
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was asked. ‘‘Why should I want the title? Let them—any- 
body—have the credit. It can do me no good. Iam satisfied to 
know that it will relieve suffering and aid in the cure of disease,’’ 
he replied. 

In 1860 Dr. Salisbury began a series of interesting investiga- 
tions the subject cf which was the discovery in what organ the 
blood is made, the office or offices of the blood, and the part 
that blood plays in the organism. Strange as it may appear, it 
is no less a fact, that up to this time, no one had successfully in- 
quired into, or explored this field. The greater part of the fol- 
lowing two years was devoted to the work. After an almost 
indescribably persistent labor, the mystery was solved: Dr. Sa- 
lisbury found that the great blood gland is the spleen, and the 
smaller, the mesenteric and lymphatic vessels. The result of 
these investigations were published in the American Journal of 
Medical Sciences, Philadelphia, April 1866. Dr. Salisbury dis- 
covered the part which white blood corpuscles play in combatting 
the invasion of the body by disease germs. 

He had discovered that diphtheria was caused by a germ. It 
is interesting to know that before practicing on his patients, he 
contrived a means of transferring the disease to himself in order 
that he might watch its effects under his own treatment. He 
tabulated the symptoms as they developed and made careful 
notes during his treatment until thoroughly cured. This was be- 
fore the anti-toxin treatment was known, and when diphtheria 
was considered much more fatal than at present. 

One of the most interesting of Dr. Salisbury’s investigations 
and dicoveries in etiology, and progress over the general medical 
profession, is his method of immunization against individual 
disease by innoculation on the principle of vaccination. See 
American Journal of Medical Science, Oct. 1862, for paper under 
heading Innoculating Human System with Straw Fungi to pro- 
tect against the Contagion of Measles, with some additional. 
observations relating to fungoid growths in producing disease. 
In connection with this he experimented with plants by 
injecting drugs, and noted the results. He was the father of 
dietetics in the treatment of disease; and the first and greatest 
investigator in the examination of blood. He claimed that medi- 
cine helped only, but did not cure; that right living with proper 
food, and correct alimentation, was the only correct means of 
curing disease and preserving health. 
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The following is one of the characteristic and most interesting 
passages concerning his famous hot water treatment. 


The digestive organs in consumption may be aptly compared to an old vinegar 
barrel, and like it, they require frequent and thorough washing out before any fer- 
mentable food can be taken in without fermenting. This washing should be done 
by drinking hot water at about 110 degrees Fahr., and should take place long enough 
before each meal to allow the water and washings to get out of the stomach before 
the food is eaten, and to keep ahead of the food as it passes down the stomach and 
bowels. From experience I find that this hot water washing should not be nearer the 
meal than one hour, and it is often better to set back the time to two hours. From 
fifteen to thirty minutes should be taken for drinking the water, so that the stomach 
may not be uncomfortably distended. 

The object of the hot water is to wash out a dirty, yeasty, slimy, sour stomach 
before eating and sleeping. It should be taken on retiring, in order that the sto- 
mach may be as clean as possible to sleep upon and may not excite troubled sleep, 
dreams, or wakefulness; also to prevent fermenting products from lying over night 
next the diaphragm, heart and lungs, partially paralyzing them and exciting cough, 
or disturbing the breathing and circulation. 

It is necessary to continue this washing regularly and to keep it up with persist- 
ence for months and even years, before the digestive apparatus becomes so thorough- 
ly cleansed of yeast plants and the products developed by their growth, as to allow 
normal digestion without the aid of hot water. The water should be taken as ahove 
prescribed in every case of any disease. and forms an inseparable and invaluable ad- 
junct to this radical method of cure. It is in fact seldom that a person is found pos- 
sessed of sufficiently good digestion as to render this washing useless. It qvenches 
thirst more effectually than any other drink and acts as a gentle stimulant to all the 
organs in their performance of their normal functions. 


As illustrating his method of treatment. which horders on the 
occult, the following is reprinted from his hook The Relation of 
Alimentation and Disease. 


The two great factors of healthy organic life may be said to be:— 
Ist. Alimentation. 
2d. Nerve Force, or Vital Energy. 

Improper alimentation is the predisposing cause of disease. 

Improper expenditure of nerve force hastens and assists in the maintenance of un- 
‘ healthy states. Hence the judicious distribution and economical use of nerve force, 
becomes of the utmost importance in re-establishing normal conditions. 

Few persons are aware of the great amount of life force that is absolutely thrown 
away, which force is required to keep up the healthy actions of the organs of human 
life,—those organs through and by which we live, breathe and continue our existence 
in the body. This nerve force is unnecessarily expended in an almost constant and 
ineffectual working, day and night, of the faculties of the cerebrum; a working with- 
out definite object or result, which the individual, apparently, has neither power nor 
knowledge to control. This thinking, feeling and worrying, is under the influence 
and guidance of the emotional or sympathetie nerves, which are then really insane, or 
working wildly. Will-power, or voluntary mental effort, affords neither a balance- 
wheel nor a safety-valve to check this waste. The more the will-power, pure and 
simple, is brought to bear as a controlling and checking means, the greater the ex- 
penditure of nerve force. 

This tendency and condition is always the outward expression of diseased states 
of the body. To control and check this waste we must get away from its cause, as 
far as is possible, and bring into operation healthy mental efforts. If these are 
persisted in, those faculties which are wildly working soon quiet down and the whole 
mental sphere becomes passive: this allows the nerve force to pass to the cerebellum 
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and spinal ganglia— the nerve system of organic life. Then the machine, which be- 
fore was either almost at a standstill or all out of balance, begins to run in a more 
normal manner, and a feeling of comfort and composure thrills through the entire 
mental and physical man. 

The nerves of the senses of sight, hearing and touch, all have their origin in and 
near the cerebellum. By bringing these senses, or any one of them, into persistent 
operation for ten or more minutes, we can direct the nerve force to the cerebellum 
and establish it there. Then the stomach, bowels, diaphragm, heart, lungs, and urin- 
ary and portal systems, begin to receive sufficient vitality (through the distribution of 
the cerebellum) to set them in healthy action, and ere we are aware of it, the entire 
organism is calmly and passively working. 

A variety of simple means may be resorted to in order to bring about this desirable 
change in the direction of expenditure of nerve force. All such means tend to calm 
the disiracted, wildly acting faculties, and to set in motion healthy operations. 

One easy and effectual plan is to get off alone, in a quiet room, where there is no 
noise nor other disturbing influence. The patient should be seated in an easy-chair, 
or lie upon a bed or lounge. The right hand should be placed with the palm on the 
forehead, and the palm of the left hand over the cerebellum and back of the neck. 
The eyes should be fixed upon some small object and persistently kept there: the 
breathings, which should be full, easy and slow, should be counted up to forty-nine, 
the patient all the time listening intently, as if expecting to hear something to ad- 
vantage. When forty-nine inspirations have been reached, remove the right hand 
down to the pit of the stomach and the left hand to the opposite part of the back; 
now go through the operations previously suggested, when the hands were on the 
forehead and back of the neck. When forty-nine inspirations are again reached, 
remove the right hand down, over the umbilicus, and the left hand to the small of 
the back, repeating all the operations as before. If they have been properly and qui- 
escently conducted, the patient will either be happily sleeping or happy awake, before 
the last forty-ninth inhalation has been reached. 

The rationale of this process is as follows. The palm of the right hand and the 
fore part of the body are both positive magnetic poles. The left palm and the back 
part of the body are both negative poles. Like poles repel, and by thus placing the 
paims of the hands over the various nerve centres or plexuses, a vital current is direct- 
ed back into the body, its normal circuit is re-established, and its energies are guided 
and evenly distributed among the organs situated along its course. The physical and 
mental systems will become passive, contented, and comfortable, all parts working 
together for the common good. The result will be composure and recuperation. All 
distracting, harassing, melancholy imaginings and gloomy forebodings will have 
passed away; the stomach and bowels, and all their glandular appendages, will re- 
new their healthy functions, while digestion and assimilation, previously at a stand- 
still, will go on normally, producing a comfortable, delicious feeling throughout the 
entire system. 

The method here suggested is only one of many which the good judgment of either 
physician or patient may devise, the object being simply to call in the scattered nerve 
forces, which are being wasted, and to transfer them to organs where they may be 
economically and usefully expended in the running of an enervated, unnerved, and 
more or less diseased organism. 

When living this passive, inner life, actuated by feeling and the interior impres- 
sions, we soon find these subjective forces expressing themselves in the outer life by 
a correlated and healthy activity. Passive to the higher sphere of Thought, and 
wisely active to that of the objective world; receptive of noble impulse and distribu- 
tive of true deeds, we become a living magnet with its poles; a great current of 
power flows into us and from us, we do not dam up the stream nor yet dribble it 
ignorantly away. We enter into all operations with a love and faith which make 
our efforts a joy and not a trial, and without fatigue, as without conscious strain, we 
receive an equivalent for the fire force we expend. ‘‘ Freely give, freely re- 
ceive.’’ This is the secret of living long and living well. If we could keep ourselves 
in the passive, receptive inspirational state, we should always be receiving as freely 
as we bestow, and we should be permitted to live on and on, without much wear and 
tear, retaining health and vigor far along in years, and no one knows to what age the 
mortal body might not be made a comfortable and suitable dwelling-place for the 
immortal. Generations of mistaken education have made us a race of outside livers. 
We live and act almost entirely from appearances and not from realities. For the 
accomplishment of some selfish, underhanded, or ambitious end, we are forever put- 
ting on fictitious semblances to cover up the devious routes by which we expect te 
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arrive, in our own way, at results which we imagine will prove beneficial to our- 
selves. In consequence we find on looking over the ground of human action, that 
men see and reason from the delusive side, instead of from the real one. We have 
become surface and hypocritical thinkers, talkers, and doers: we live unnatural and 
exhausting lives, full of perversities, fluctuations, animosities, bewilderment and sin. 
No inspirational feeling; no sincere soul work; no abiding faith in the high recti- 
tude of our Being: we exist, struggling on and on under this fearful depletion, 
until we experience the natural outcome of a misspent course, and die amid our 
suffering. Our end comes prematurely, a miscarriage, a painful labor, and we are 
ushered to ‘‘the other side,’’ to the immortal existence, in a perverted and unripe 
state, quite unfit for its beautiful harmonies and realities. 


* + + * * * * 


Alimentation may be classified under two heads, namely: Healthy Alimentation, 
and Unhealthy Alimentation. 

Healthy Alimentation is the feeding upon that or those kinds of food which any 
given animal organism is designed to live upon, as indicated by the structure and 
functions of its digestive apparatus. 

Unhealthy Alimentation is the feeding upon food which the digestive organs can- 
not readily and perfectly digest. For instance, we should not for a moment think of 
feeding our cattle, horses, and sheep upon lean and fat meats, neither do we expect 
to feed cats and dogs upon hay, corn and oats. If we should attempt any such digres- 
sion, we should very sooa have all these animals diseased, for this would constitute 
unhealthy alimentation, or the feeding upon food for which the digestive organs 
were not intended. That which would be healthy alimentation for horses, cattle and 
rabbits, would be unhealthy alimentation for the eat and dog, and vice versa. What 
would be healthy alimentation for purely herbivorous and purely carnivorous animals 
would be unhealthy alimentation for man, since he partakes structurally of both the 
herbivora and carnivora, and belongs to the omnivora. 

The great accomplishment in life is to be able to read and understand as correctly 
as possible the meaning of everything that comes in the range of our experience. 
It is well known that all objects and living beings in nature, and the individual ele- 
ments, parts and organs of which they are composed, are each and every one symbols 
of ideas. They together make up a natural language, by which the universal mind 
expresses itself truthfully and in a way so simple and plain that the student of Na- 
ture cannot fail to understand the full and complete meaning. hans 

In the healthy state of man in his normal condition, all physical actions travel from 
the head to the feet, and all psychical actions from the feet to the head. These 
actions may be called downwerd peristalsis and upward peristalsis. Downward peri- 
stalsis travels with considerable regularity the entire length of the body about every 
minute. When these actions go on continuously, one wave succeeding the other with 
regularity, we feel well, and all goes on happily. This vital influence travels in 
the sympathetic nerves or nerves of organic life, and through them manifests itself 
in the organic muscular fibres of the vascular system, glandular system, and digest- 
ive apparatus. Through the nerve extremities it reaches also every part of the epi- 
thelial and endothelial surfaces and their glandular appendages. 

Reverse the downward action in the nervous system, and there is a tendency to epi- 
lepsy: in the digestive apparatus, and there is biliousness, headaches, congestions, 
and fullness about the head, and often a tendency to nausea and vomiting. In any 
of the eruptive fevers this reversed action may so aggravate the disease as to cause 
death, 

These downward and upward actions are greatly under our own control. To in- 
fluence them we must be perfectly passive, retiring back in ourselves, endeavoring to 
live all over alike, peacefully and contentedly. If our thoughts are running wild, 
flying off in every direction without aim or purpose, we should calmly and quietly 
withdraw the thoughts from the outer world and direct our attention to the quiet 
expanse within the entire body, fix ourselves there, and then listen and wait. 

If we are calmly persistent in this soul effort, a pleasant thrill will soon begin to 
pervade the body; strength and repose will creep over and through us, normal up- 
ward and downward actions will assume control, and a feeling of comfort, satis- 
faction and peace with all the world will take possession of us. So long as we yield 
ourselves up in this way to nature and ‘‘ possess our souls in patience,’’ we are grad- 
ually growing better and better. As we gain, this internal attitude need not be con- 
fined to moments of rest and quiet alone, but may pervade active life and loosen its 
strain and fever. 
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The geological work of Dr. Salisbury began in his early boy- 
hood on his father’s farm. His work became so well known that 
he was then consulted by professional men from many states. 
One of the large rooms in the house, about 24x28 feet, was con- 
verted into a museum, and is still preserved. It has been visited 
by many noted scientists, especially those interested in geology 
and botany. It is known as the Salisbury Cabin, and in it are 
preserved many valuable geological and botanical specimens. 

He also conducted a series of investigations in the Ancient 
Earth and Rock Writings of the United States, in connection 
with the earth and rock works of the ancient Mound Builders. 
The result of these investigations was a large quarto volume 
with thirty-nine plates which is now with the American Antiqua- 
rian Society. 

While living at his place on 26th Street, New York, his practice 
was so large that not only were both the public halls filled, but 
the steps of the building were often lined with patients waiting 
for treatment. This attracted considerable attention and in an 
article in the New York Sun of that time, he is mentioned as one 
of the four largest practitioners in the United States. In this 
connection, it should be stated that the work is being perpetuated 
by assistants who worked under the advice of Dr. Salisbury, and 
to whom has now descended the practice together with the pecul- 
iar formule and recipes which Dr. Salisbury used. 

The personal magnetism of Dr. Salisbury was powerful, and, 
apart from his method of treatment, this exerted great influence 
in his cures. His patients saw that he not only preached, but 
that he practiced what he preached; that he would not prescribe 
a treatment for any one which, under like conditions, he would 
not take himeself. 

He found amusement in his love for flowers, theircombinations 
and odors. He would have his New York office filled with choice 
flowers which came from his conservatory. 

When persons attempted to find fault with him and his theo- 
ries, he would then say that ‘‘ Life is too short to argue.’’ 

Dr. Green, the old family physician, on listening to some of 
the results of the doctor’s investigations would sometimes say 
that ‘‘Dr. Jim can see a great many things through his micro- 
scope which we cannot find in text-books.’’ His statement con- 
tained a great deal more truth than he himself then knew. 

Among the anecdotes which the doctor was fond of telling was 
that of an eacounter with a bear while engaged on his geological 
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coast survey. He was travelling along a river in Virginia, 
following a vein of coal which led up the side of a steep hill. Ty- 
ing his horse, he climbed the hill and found that the vein led into 
an opening which proved to be a cave. He entered the opening 
and with his hammer chipped off specimens for further analysis. 
As he proceeded the passage-way became lower and he was ob- 
liged to crawl along for some distance. As he continued to ad- 
vance he saw two bright spots and thinking these would be good 
specimens he crawled up to them, striking at them with his ham- 
mer. The two bright spots proved to be the eyes of a bear who 
growled, and the doctor beat a hasty retreat, striking at the bear 
as he backed out to keep him in check. On reaching the opening 
the bear at once stood erect and Salisbury and bear embraced. 
The doctor had in the meantime unsheathed his knife, and with 
hammer and knife was striking at the most vital parts of the 
bear when he suddenly lost consciousness. About an hour later 
he found himself at the foot of the hill, lying across the bear with 
his knife buried in its side. He must have struck the fatal blow 
just as he lost consciousness, and, by a happy chance, landed on 
top of the bear as they both fell. He carried the sears as eviden- 
ces of this encounter throughout his life. 

Another anecdote related by his father while James was still a 
boy, is characteristic of his quick wit and ability to make the 
most of an opportunity. His father thought that James was too 
young and inexperienced to know how to ‘‘hang a scythe,’’ 
whereupon young James protested, declaring that he was per- 
fectly familiar with the manner in which this should be done. 
His father then told him that he could ‘‘hang his seythe’’ in any 
manner that he pleased. ‘Taking his father at his word, young 
James hung it on a tree and went fishing. He left the farm when 
seventeen years old, and never returned. 

His work was so very confining, especially in later life, that his 
friends becaime anxious as to his health. When they advised 
him to take some kind of recreation he would invariably reply: 
‘‘my work is my recreation,’’ and would point out that those who 
know what work means, and who have found their work, will 
take pleasure in it and instead of being labor the work becomes a 
pleasure. He said that he had found his work when twenty-one. 

The busy life which Dr. Salisbury had led did not prevent his 
engaging in many charities. Dr. Salisbury’s charity was con- 
ducted on a different method than that of most philanthropists. 
Like his other work he went about it as noiselessly and thorough- 
ly as possible. Though he gave large amounts, few knew of it. 
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His gifts were never to charitable institutions, but he saw that 
the individuals were benefited wherever possible, and without 
knowing of their benefactor. This quiet and unobtrusive chari- 
ty in individual cases afforded him great pleasure. 

His fees for professional services were remarkably low to all, 
but to those in moderate circumstances they were nominal. Ma- 
ny were the persons who could not afford to pay, who were treat- 
ed with the utmost care and consideration, they often receiving 
more attention than patients of wealth. In many cases of usu- 
allv fatal maladies, and if the sufferers could not afford the care 
and means necessary to recovery, the doctor would not only treat 
them until cured, but often paid the expenses incurred during 
their treatment. Among those who thus received treatment 
until cured were cases of consumption and Bright’s disease, 
some of whom are still living, and enjoying a fair measure of 
health. 

The doctor was one of the kindliest of men, and exerted a most 
marked influence with his patients. Some have claimed when 
even in a very feeble condition that if they could only get to the 
doctor’s office and shake hands with him, they would feel better. 

Dr. Salisbury had been a student of Theosophy and the occult 
for a half a century. But his studies in this field were not pur- 
sued in the same whimsical, misty or uncertain manner of many 
so-called students, whose actions have thrown discredit on the 
name and given just cause for public censure. To Dr. Salis- 
bury, Life and Consciousness were the occult. He approached 
the subject in a spirit of earnestness and reverence and where 
possible used all his skill and learning. Without prejudice he 
sought knowledge and we may reasonably suppose that he ac- 
quired a reasonable share. But Dr. Salisbury could not make 
public more than a part of this knowledge. 

The doctor became acquainted with Madame Blavatsky and 
Wilham Q. Judge in the early vears of the Theosophical Society 
and was one of the Society’s principal supporters until Judge’s 
death in March 1896. His contributions to its financial support 
were generous, but still more valuable was the advice which he 
gave and which aided Judge in the building up and management 
of the Society’s affairs in America. Very seldom was an im- 
portant undertaking begun and carried through without consult- 
ing the doctor. but like all his other work it was done quietly 
and unobtrusively, without the desire for praise, or the fear of 
reproof. 
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After Judge’s death, when the Theosophical Society seemed to 
be in a most flourishing condition, many were enthusiastic about 
the future of the Society, and about a proposed crusade around 
the world. Not so the doctor. In his most characteristic man- 
ner he said: ‘‘There is a time for everything. The time for 
‘crusading’ has passed. The work of the Society is not behind 
banners, nor to give circus performances. If it continues on the 
lines in which it is now running it must fail as a Theosophical 
Society.”’ 

When asked about the leader of one of the factions, into which 
the Society had been divided, and what she intended to do, he 
replied: ‘‘Poor —-! Knowing that she has no real knowledge 
she is striving mightily to get into touch with ‘those who know’ 
in any part of the world, and has even made advances to the 
American Indians. Unfortunately, she has overmuch pride and 
ambition and will not receive recognition from those who know. 
She is a determined woman of intellectual power, of consider- 
able foree, and very influential in Europe and India; and if she 
persists in looking for Adepts and ‘Lodges’ she will lead her 
followers into dangerous paths.’’ 

He said that each faction of the Society was pointed in the 
wrong direction; that on account of ambition and other weak- 
nesses they would run themselves out altogether, or else entirely 
depart from the spirit of Theosophy; that the hope of preserv- 
ing the name and spirit of Theosophy must be in the formation 
of anew Society. He was asked to form such a Society, but re- 
plied that this was not his work. One to whom he had made 
known some of the results of his studies visited him sometime 
later to inform him that it was the intention of a few of those 
with whom he, the doctor, had been associated, to call the mem- 
bers of the class together again, in the hope that a renewed life 
would spring from it. His visitor was on the point of beginning 
when the doctor looked at him and smiled, as he said: ‘‘I think 
you had better call the Group together again. It is time 
that the work began anew.’’ He paused a moment and then cor- 
tinued: ‘*Go quietly on with the work. It will accomplish what 
is intended.’’ ‘*‘ Why, doctor, in a few words you have expressed 
what was in my mind. This is the subject of my visit.’’ The 
doctor only smiled. At this time all factions of the Society had 
discontinued public meetings in New York, and it was said that 
the eyele for active work was over. ‘To show the doctor’s in- 
sight, it may be said that the class of the few in question did 
meet; that from it developed a larger class which in turn was 
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organized into a Theosophical Society. Though small at first, it 
has continued to grow until it now occupies a larger building 
with better accomodations than the old Headquarters at 144 
Madison Avenue. 

Dr. Salisbury was perhaps better acquainted with Wise Men 
who are unseen by the public eye than was generally supposed. 
In fact, he had visitors of importance who were unsuspected by 
his household, and some of his immediate friends. Such would 
visit and remain with him sometimes for days or even weeks. 
He once said that one of his visitors came to him while he was 
conducting a series of experiments and had remained with him 
until the experiments were successfully concluded, when the 
stranger left. 

On a certain occasion he related having paid a visit to a man of 
uncertain age who lived in a large stone house in a remote part 
of Southern Mexico. The doctor spoke of him as a Wise Man 
who had a profounder knowledge than that of our day. His 
house was equipped with electrical appliances, and conveniences 
that even our latest knowledge would not supply. The house 
was lighted brilliantly without wires, the food cooked by elec- 
trical appliances and without noise or the use of dynamos. 

Dr. Salisbury was familiar with every part of the United 
States and with its ancient inhabitants. He was revered by the 
American Indians, with whom he had studied for many years. 
Another who was highly regarded by the Indians was Frank 
Cushing, the noted ethnologist of the Smithsonian Institute at 
Washington, with whom the doctor corresponded until Cushing’s 
death. Frank Cushing was as well acquainted with the Amer- 
ican Indians—particularly the Zuni Indians—as any man living, 
but not more so than Dr. Salisbury, who in early life had been 
initiated into their secrets in medicine, and other mysteries and 
continued his friendship with them. 

One evening while talking of occult matters he deseribed a 
ceremony at which he had been present. The medicine men of 
the tribe had called a certain number of their braves to take part 
in the ceremony for the preparation of a special medicine. Ata 
given time a number of the Indians formed themselves in a circle 
and began to walk slowly around. Qne of their number began a 
low weird chant in which the others took part at intervals. The 
walk became a dance and though the chant increased only slight- 
ly in tone, it had a remarkable effect on all. They seemed to be 
addressing certain invisible presences, and invoking their assist- 
ance. After the chant had lasted about half an hour it changed 
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in tone and they began to point at a bright spot which appeared 
in their center. The bright spot grew into a slight blue flame, 
which was of a singularly blue color. The flame increased in 
size without seeming to feed on any material. When two or 
three feet from the ground, each began to throw things into the 
flame; the teeth of animals, claws, feathers, bark, herbs, and 
other things. The flame continued to rise until sometime after 
everything had been thrown into it. It had a spiral motion and 
at times would bend to the figures who addressed it. Then its 
size slowly decreased to that of a small sphere and disappeared, 
leaving a small heap of something which we might suppose to 
have been ashes. This the medicine men carefully preserved. 
The doctor said that the Indians possessed certain knowledge 
that would be of great value to us, but which they would not di- 
vulge because of our prejudices. 

He was called by the Six Nations and other tribes, their 
‘‘oreat father,’’ and the chiefs and leaders of the more important 
Indian tribes kept in touch with him, asking advice on import- 
ant events and at certain crises. 

He was a man whose every moment had some use. He re- 
tired early, rose early, and worked incessantly. He was quiet, 
retiring, self-contained, yet his few words sparkled with ingeni- 
ous humor. If he thought it necessary for the treatment of a 
lethargic and indifferent patient, he would arouse his ire by in- 
forming him quietly that he was a yeast-pot, or a distillery. He 
adapted his treatment to the character. One very cultured and 
sedate old lady said that she liked the doctor and his treatment 
very well, but said that she strenuously objected to being told 
that she was a vinegar barrel. A man who had come from Massa- 
chusetts to New York for the ‘‘Salisbury treatment,’’ was in fear 
of dying and continually told the doctor that he was afraid his 
heart would suddenly stop beating from an attack of paralysis. 
The doctor endured this as long as he thought it necessary, and 
then one day, when the man returned with the same fears, he 
said with much earnestness: ‘‘ Why certainly, don’t you know 
that you are liable to drop dead before you get home?’’ He did 
have a hard time in getting home. But when the situation was 
explained to him he experienced a change of mind, his recovery 
Was speedy, and to-day he is a well man. A young man suffer- 
ing from a serious complaint, had so wasted away as to experi- 
ence pain when sitting, and would groan as his bones pressed the 
chair. He also, like many of the patients, thought he ought to 
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get better at once, and repeatedly asked the doctor if he ought to 
not do something that would make him well. ‘‘Certainly,’’ 
said the doctor in a solemn manner, ‘‘when you come to see me 
to-morrow morning bring me a jew’s harp and I will give you 
further instructions.’’ The young man wonderingly did as he 
was told. ‘‘Now,’’ said the doctor, taking the instrument in his 
hand, ‘‘you take this jew’s harp and when you get home undress 
yourself, then lie on your back on the hard floor, play the jew’s 
harp, and kick as hard as you ean, alternately. After you have 
done this for some time, roll over.’’ The young man became 
furiously angry. But he could not get rid of the command. 
The people on the floor below the young man’s room heard 
strange noises, and upon inquiry discovered that he had carried 
out the doctor’s orders. It annoyed him, but had the desired 
psychological effect of taking his mind off his trouble. When 
seen some years later and he had quite recovered, the young man 
was asked what he thought of the doctor. He said: ‘‘I shall 
always bless Dr. Salisbury. He has taught me more than any 
man living. While under his treatment I thought the doctor ar- 
bitrary and absurd, but I now see that he had a purpose in all 
that he said and did to me, and through that treatment my life 
has completely changed. I have learned self-control.’’ 
Stories similar to this young man’s are told by thousands, 
and by each in his own way. In Dr. Salisbury were combined 
the requisites of a true physician. He ministered to the soul 


and mind, as well as to the body. He helped men to cure them- 
selves. 





SEMPITERNAL BEING. 


Everything in the universe. however transitory and varying 
may be its garb and its changes, has an external seed. Beyond 
all changes, is that which changeth not, and the vestiges of 
Nature conceal eternal Nature herself. Behind the qualities of 
a thing there must be an entity to which the qualities belong: a 


thing can not be all attributes — there must be a reality 
somewhere.—A. W. 








PLAIN THEOSOPHY. 
By BurcHam Harpina. 


Part VILI. 


EARLY CONTINENTS. 


HE reader of the preceding articles will understand the ori- 

gin of the Biblical allegory which represents Adam as the 
first man and the progenitor of humanity. Adam symbolizes 
collective humanity in its spiritual oneness at the commencement 
of a round, from which proceed the seven races and their many 
subdivisions. During the descent into matter, spiritual man 
evolves the kingdoms of nature from himself, and on the return 
eycle once more evolves them, drawing all the ‘‘lives’’ into him- 
self; each class collectively forming one of his seven principles. 
After a period of rest, this unit of collective humanity (Adam) 
becomes the seed for the humanity of another globe. The Kaba- 
la, the key to the mysteries of the Christian Bible, speaks of 
several Adams. This plurality is confirmed by the Babylonian 
accounts, recovered during recent years from the excavations 
conducted by Sir Henry Layard, which tell of seven Gods, each 
of whom created a man or group of men, referring to the seven 
races proceeding from one Being. The fact mentioned in Ge- 
nesis of Cain taking a wife in the land of Nod, is further confirm- 
atory of the recognition of the existence of human beings other 
than Adam and his progeny. Adam represents the heavenly 
man, the One Life of the world, the seed from which all later 
forms originated. The Soul of the world carries in its eternal 
essence every detail of its past, derived from the periods when it 
existed as worlds prior to this one. The soul of man is equally 
the storehouse of the history of all his preceding lives. The 
same applies to every animal, vegetable, and mineral ‘‘life,’’ 
for they are parts of the soul of their respective kingdoms, 
each fraction of which is carrying on its evolution within its own 
limits. 

In the first round the force or energy of the heavenly man en- 
souled the minerals, passing through the states of matter of the 
seven globes, and at its conclusion had evolved all mineral forms 
and completed the soul of the minerals. In the second round 
these acquired powers and forces were used to produce the vege- 
table, whose various structures were modelled, and the soul of 
the vegetable kingdom was completed. In the third round the 
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experience of the two preceding ones was availabie to build ani- 
mal bodies endowed with sense organs, and to perfect the soul of 
the animal kingdom, producing human forms into which in the 
fourth round the ‘‘Sons of Mind’’ incarnated. At the conclu- 
sion of the fourth round the reasoning soul of the world will be 
perfected and during the succeeding rounds, the soul of the world 
representing collective spiritual humanity will be raised to a 
perfected state, as far as this world can afford it. 

It may be interesting to relaté what is known of the early con- 
tinents of this earth during the fourth round, upon which its five 
races have evolved. They are described as follows :— 

I. Riphaeus, the Imperishable Sacred Land, was the abode 
of the first race, and is stated never to have shared the fate of 
the others. It is destined to remain to the end of the earth’s 
eycle. Little is known of it, except that it is supposed to exist at 
the North Pole, whose ice and snow form an impassable barrier 
to man’s explorations, but where tradition tells of the existence 
of a continent, which formerly was a tropical ever sunlit land. 

II. Latona, or the Hyperborean, is the name chosen for the 
second continent, the land of the second race, which stretched 
out its promontories southward and westward from the North 
Pole, and comprised the whole of what is now Northern Asia. 
Such was the name given by the oldest Greeks to this far-off 
aud mysterious region, which knew no winter in those early 
days. 

Ill. Lemuria is the name given to the home of the third race. 
It covered the whole area from the foot of the Himalayas from 
Chittagong westward to Hardwar, and eastward to Assam. 
From thence it stretched south across Southern India, Ceylon, 
and Sumatra. It embraced Madagascar on the right and Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania on the left, then ran down to within a few 
degrees of the Antarctic circle and extended far into the Pacifie 
Ocean. This vast continent was destroyed by earthquakes, voi- 
canic eruptions, and subterranean fires, and finally sank under 
the ocean about 700,000 years before the beginning of the Terti- 
ary age. ‘‘This is the fate in store for Great Britain and Eu- 
rope some day.’’ 

IV. Atlantis is the name given to the home of the fourth race. 
‘*Tt covered the whole of the North and South Atlantic regions, 
as well as portions of the North and South Pacific, and had 
islands even in the Indian Ocean (relics of. Lemuria.) It is 
severa! million years ago that the main Atlantis perished.’’ Its 
end was brought on by successive disturbances in the axial rota- 
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tion of the earth. Some large islands survived until 850,000 
years ago, Plato recording the subsidence of the last remnant, 
the Island Poseidonis,—the peak of Teneriffe alone surviving 
back, about 12,000 years. Atlantis was destroyed by water. 

V. The fifth continent is called Europe, but the true home of 
the fifth race was America. This fifth race has existed already 
a million years, and minor racial cycles may have caused fluctua- 
tions in population. As the present American nation has recent- 
ly emigrated from Europe, the latter is called the fifth continent. 

The first sedimentary deposits of our globe took place 320, 
000,000 years ago; therefore the germs of humanity, the ‘‘lives’’ 
who became men in later cycles, have existed here for that pe- 
riod. Physical man dates back eighteen and one-half millions 
of years to the middle of the third race, when the earth reached 
its present graue of density, although since then both the phys- 
ical and astral planes have become grosser. We know nothing 
of the history of the two first races; but during the first race on 
our earth, man was an ethereal being, non-intelligent, but super- 
spiritual. In each of the subsequent races he grew more and 
more into an encased being, but preponderatingly ethereal, cor- 
responding with the matter of the globe. 

In the second race, he was still gigantic and ethereal, but grow- 
ing firmer and more condensed in body, a more physical man; yet 
was still less intelligent than spiritual, for mind is a slower and 
more difficult evolution than is the physical frame. 

In the third race, (Lemurians,) he had a perfectly concrete or 
compacted body, at first the form of a giant ape, but now more 
intelligent or rather cunning, than spiritual; for on the down- 
ward arc he had now reached a point where his primordial spir- 
ituality is eclipsed and overshadowed by nascent mentality. In 
the last half of the third race, his gigantic stature decreased and 
his body improved in texture, and he became a more rational be- 
ing. The Tasmanians, (now extinct,) Australians, Andaman 
Islanders, were some of the remnants of the Lemurians. 

In the fourth, Atlantean, race, intellect has an enormous devel- 
opment. The hitherto dumb races acquired our present human 
speech on this globe, on which, from the fourth race, language 
was perfected and knowledge increased. Prior to this, commu- 
nication was made through what would now be called thought- 
transference. At this half-way epoch of the fourth race , human- 
ity passed the axial point of the earth-cycle. The world was 
teeming with the results of intellectual activity and spiritual de- 
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cadence. The Atlantean race lasted between four and five mil- 
lion years; the yellow-skinned races, Turanians, Mongols, Chi- 
nese and other nations are their remnants. 

Throughout the history of the races, we trace evolution corres- 
ponding to that of individual man. The early race was spiritual, 
but with each succeeding one this gave place to increasing intel- 
lectuality. As the physical body grew more compact and its for- 
ces gained greater sway, intellect and physical desires entirely 
obscured the spiritual nature. From this midway point souls 
have to struggle upwards to free themselves from the slavery 
and thraldom of intellectuality and the dominance of selfish de- 
sires, by making the spiritual principles their guides. 

In this brief sketch of the continents and of the races which 
have preceded our own, there can be traced a certain correspond- 
ence with the evolution of man. The first continent at the North 
Pole was ethereal in nature, forming as it were the head of the 
world, the indestructible center of spiritual memory. The suc- 
ceeding continents extended downwards, spreading East and 
West, following the outlines of the limbs of a human body, which 
are periodically changed. 

It must not be supposed that the early continents were des- 
troyed in a day, or that each race followed the preceding one in 
exact order. Nature works slowly but surely, and effects her 
changes gradually, although at times great convulsions occur 
destroying vast sections. Australia, Madagascar, and Green- 
land, still remain as vestiges of Lemuria, and many parts of the 
present world were included in Atlantis. Races overlap each 
other and exist simultaneously. The last vestiges of the third 
race are now disappearing, but a large portion of the present 
inhabitants of the world belong to the fourth race; and yet, the 
fifth, or Aryan race, is found leading present civilization, and the 
new sixth race is beginning to be formed in America. As the 
end of the year blends unconsciously into the beginning of the 
new year, so nature in other departments carries on her opera- 
tions slowly but surely, working towards the great end of pro- 
gress, in spite of what seems to our limited perception to be oc- 
casional retrogression. 

The races are divided into sub-race, and sub-races into family 
races. A family race has an average existence of about 30,000 
years, approximating the duration of the Sidereal year. Family 
races have their tribes, nations, and lesser cycles. Amid all 
this apparent complexity, law and order rules, for each race as 
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well as each sub-division, has four ages: the Golden, Silver, Cop- 
per, and Iron, which marks its passage from a spiritual to a ma- 
terial state. 

The ancient writers of history and tradition tell of marvellous 
dynasties of Gods that preceded the reign of mortal kings upon 
the earth. These Gods were succeeded by races of demi-gods, 
heroes, and finally by men. These four classes correspond with 
the four great races, and the four ages. The first race was spir- 
itual; the second had become partially infused with materiality ; 
the third race, Heroes, were men endowed with divine powers; 
and, finally, the present humanity, whose spiritual knowledge is 
eclipsed hy the intellectual. 

The Heroes living at the junction of the Lemurian and Atlan- 
tean races are referred to as Divine Dynasties by the Egyptians, 
Chaldeans, Greeks, and other peoples. They built large cities, 
cultivated arts and sciences, and knew astronomy, architecture 
and mathematics to perfection. There were both civilized 
people and savages in those days, as there are now. Evolution 
achieved its work of perfection with the former, and Karma its 
work of destruction with the latter. The Australians and other 
remnants of Lemurians are the descendants of the failures. The 
Aryan, fifth race, could trace their descent through the Atlan- 
teans from the more perfected Lemurians, in whom the ‘‘Sons of 
Wisdom’’ had personally incarnated. 

The various degrees of intellectuality among the present races 
of men can be accounted for by the earlier and later arrivals, and 
hence degrees of development of the ‘‘lives.’’ The most ad- 
vanced souls, the ‘‘Sons of Wisdom,’’ who first incarnated in 
man, having reached their state of development during previous 
cycles, were thus enabled to become independent and self-con- 
scious entities on the plane of matter of the later third race. 
They therefore incarnated into those bodies which were ready, 
and became the most advanced humanity. The later arrivals not 
having had time to perfect their bodily evolution, were able to 
receive but a ‘‘spark’’ of mind. Their bodily vehicles were but 
‘‘half-ready.’’ They constitute the average humanity, which 
has to acquire its intellectuality during the present round, after 
which they will be ready for the ‘‘Sons of Mind.’’ 

Those which were ‘‘not ready’’ were the latest arrivals among 
the ‘‘lives,’’ and had hardly evolved from their last transitional 
and lower animal forms at the close of the third round. They 
remained the ‘‘narrow-brained’’ of the later Lemurians, and 
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have to evolve during the present round, as on the three remain- 
ing globes, (hence on four different planes of being,) so as to 
arrive at the level of the average class when they reach the fifth 
round. 

At the mid-point of the fourth race, the door was closed for 
new ‘‘lives’’ to enter the human stage during this round, and 
henceforth the Spiritual Ego began its struggle with the animal 
nature and intellectual brain mind of each individual, to lead him 
to recognize the spirit of religion, which is the practice of altru- 
ism, the great law pervading all nature. The future races on 
this globe will witness a continuation of the struggle between 
desire and intellect on the one side, and the Spiritual Ego on the 
other, until the culmination is reached in the seventh round, when 
intellect will be finally spiritualized and the force moulded into 
harmony with the law of brotherhood. 

The history of the races is epitomized in each life on earth.: 
In childhood there is no responsibility for actions, as the early 
races are not responsible, but the period arrives when the mind 
becomes an active faculty, and the adult can choose between 
good and evil, and can mould his life towards virtue or vice. 
What is true of the individual, is true of the race. 





THE TELEPHONE KNOWN ANCIENTLY. 


In the New York Evening Sun of May 31, 1894, appeared the 
following paragraph: 

‘* An English officer by the name of Harrington has discovered 
in India a working telephone between two temples which stand 
over a mile apart. The testimony of the Hindus, which, it is 
said, is backed up by documentary proof, shows that this system 
has been in operation for over 2,000 years. Scientists engaged 
in excavating the ruins of ancient Egypiian temples have re- 
peatedly found unmistakable evidence of wire-communication 
between some of the temples of the earlier Egyptian Dynasties.”’ 

Wendell Phillips in his lecture upon the ‘‘ Lost Arts ”’ re- 
peated the statement that an Egyptian sovereign celebrating a 
Sacrifice, had immediate communication with the several temples 
the whole length of his domain. 











THE VOUDOU VAMPIRE. 
By James H. ConnegELLY. 
(Continued. ) 


DON’T know, nothing that I am aware of. But I do feel 
queerly.’’ ; 

‘*You’s all blood! Sah.’’ 

‘‘Blood! That’s strange! and, startled into momentarily act- 
ing with accustomed energy he jumped out of bed, though his 
legs almost gave way when he stood. His shoulders seemed to 
have been resting in a crimson pool that had saturated the bed- 
ding and upper portion of his night-shirt. It was not surprising 
to him now, that he should feel so weak, if all that blood was his. 

A eall over the telephone brought Dr. Deland speedily. The 
doctor had not yet reached the age when people ceased to speak 
of him as a ‘‘young man,’’ but his professional reputation was— 
deservedly—such as would have honored a much older man, and 
his practice was large. Never, however, had he seen, or read of, 
so strange a mishap as this which had befallen his friend. Co- 
pious effusion of blood from badly extravasated tissues, though 
rather uncommon, would not have surprised him in a certain 
class of patients, but, not only was John Alden young, physically 
sound, and entirely free from organic pre-disposition to such a 
thing, but in this case there was no primary extravasation, and 
the source of the flow was, in itself, quite unlike anything he had 
ever seen. Ina space as large as a silver dime, directly upon the 
jugular vein, each pore of the skin had been converted into a little 
fountain, from which the blood, even yet, poured steadily. It 
was beyond him to imagine how such a thing could have been pos- 
sible, but it really looked as if the lesion had been produced by 
some powerful suction. He applied a strong styptic and the 
bleeding was at once arrested, but John’s vital force had been 
so depleted that he was quite willing to go back to bed. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Alden felt well enough to rise, and even 
made an ineffectual effort to work upon a brief he had to pre- 
pare, but had no inclination to go out and, at an early hour in the 
evening retired. Ben, whose attendance usually was only in day 
time, demonstrated an anxiety he did not explain and insisted 
upon passing the right on a evuch in the adjoining room, sepa- 
rated only by the portiéres from his master. In the middle of 
the night he was awakened by a cry. 
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By one of those involuntary and unconscious movements com- 
mon in sleep, John Alden had waked himself. The fingers of his 
left hand no sooner touched his face than, even in his sleep, he 
was aware that they dripped with some warm, slippery fluid, 
which he saw by his night-light, the instant his eyes opened, was 
fresh blood. It had left a red smear across his face. He tried 
to sit up, but was so dizzy and weak that he fell back upon his 
bed. 

Ben hastily telephoned for Dr. Deland again. That time, the 
wound was found to be altogether different. It was a triangular 
puncture, such as is made by a leech, and entered a large vein of 
the hand. The doctor closed it, and put on a bandage that nearly 
covered the hand, as the one placed in the morning enveloped the 
neck. 

‘“Tf this keeps on, Doe,’’ said John, weakly smiling, ‘‘I’1] soon 
look as if I’d been through a primary election row.’’ 

‘*T can’t guarantee that it won’t,’’ replied his friend, ‘‘I don’t 
understand it. But I think nothing more of the sort will happen 
to-night.’’ And he established himself as nurse, until morning, 
administering regularly the restoratives and stimulants that 
Ben, at his order, brought in from a neighboring drug-store. 

Once, John Alden protested that he felt upon his face a little 
cool wind, such as might be made by the fluttering of some 
winged creature. 

‘“That is only a trick of the nerves, caused by your weakness,’’ 
replied the doctor. 

John turned upon his left side, away from the light, leaving 
his right hand exposed on the bed-ciothing, and dropped asleep. 

Half an hour later he suddenly cried out, ‘‘Harry! I saw it! 
It’s a bat. It was on my hand and darted away when I moved. 
There it goes now, fluttering into the shadows above that book- 
case.’”’ 

Dr. Deland looked sharply in the indicated direction but could 
see nothing moving. ‘‘Nonsense! my dear boy,’’ he replied, 
‘“You’ve been dreaming. A bat here! At this season! Pre- 
posterous.’’ 

‘‘Ts that so? Well, what do you think of this?’’ and he held 
up his right hand, from which blood was streaming. 

One of the large veins was punctured as the left hand had been, 
but this wound seemed to be a little larger. 

‘*Why: this is the most damnably mysterious thing I ever saw 
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in my life,’’ exclaimed the doctor, ‘‘It looks as if you were doing 
it to yourself.’’ 

‘‘Could I have done that to my jugular?’’ 

‘‘Certainly not. You know I’m only joking.’’ 

Neither of the men noticed, between the portiéres, protruded 
into the room, Ben’s woolly head, his broad face, not now of its 
normally shiny ebon hue, but wearing that strange greenish-yel- 
iow tinge produced upon a black countenance by such terror as 
spreads death-like pallor upon the white man’s face. 


99 


V. 


Ben’s racial inheritance of superstition made him ready to 
believe in things the learned white men would have laughed to 
scorn. With all due deference to their greater intellects and bet- 
ter education, he had a conviction that he knew about those 
things more than they. The phantom vampire that grew to 
materiality, feeding upon human blood, was a reality to him. 
Time and again he had listened, shudderingly and with bated 
breath, to horrifying tales of its deadly work and he did not 
doubt that his master had seen it. But what he could not un- 
derstand was that any one should have evoked the infernal thing 
to curse John Alden, in whose kindness of heart and goodness 
he was a firm believer. ‘‘He nebber wronged nobody,’’ said the 
faithful black man to himself, ‘‘an’ ah’d risk mah life to tuhn 
dat conjah back on de one dat sent it.’’ Killing the bat, he un- 
derstood, would save its victim this time, but could not prevent 
the malignant secret enemy repeating the attack, or doing some- 
thing else equally bad. It was essential that that enemy should 
be discovered. How would that be possible? In his perplexity 
he resolved upon that which even a wise man may occasionally 
do, in extreme cases; he would consult his wife. As Dr. Deland 
announced his intention to remain all day, in personal attendance 
upon his patient, Ben readily obtained leave of absence for the 
afternoon. The bat, he felt assured, would not allow itself to be 
seen by daylight and he intended to return in time to deal with 
it, but of that purpose he said nothing. 

Ben’s wife was an exceedingly pretty little Creole quadroon, 
sprightly and sharp as she was handsome. When he attended 
his master to a Mardi-Gras festival in New Orleans, two years 
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since, he had met her. Their falling in love was as sudden as 
mutual; they were married within a week, and ten days later, 
when he returned north with Mr. Alden, she came along. 


After hearing her husband’s story of the recent alarming 
events and reflecting a little, she said, but with evident reluct- 
ance: ‘‘I never told you before, Ben; didn’t see any use for it; 
but, it ’pears like I must now. When ] met you, I was engaged 
to marry a young man named Alonzo Hoa. He was a handsome 
chap and a mighty fine banjo and guitar player, but nearly white 
and had the name of being dangerous. I know he made me 
afraid of him and I drew my breath a good deal freer when I got 
away from New Orleans with you. And now he’s here, in New 
York. I saw him on the street one day last week. Thank the 
Lord I saw him first, so he didn’t see me. He swore, if I ever 
married anybody but him, he’d cut my heart out.’’ 


‘‘Huh! Don’t you be ’fraid, Lola. He got to get mah p’mis- 


sion fust. But what all dat got to do wif de cunjah on Mistah 
Alden?’’ 


‘‘Well; it’s pressin’ on my mind that nobody but him sent that 
bat. Some fool sure told him about Mistah Alden dancing with 
me that night of the quadroon ball, which you know for you were 
there and said that I might.’’ 


‘*Dat’s all right, Lola. No haam dah.’’ 

‘‘No. But I disappeared from New Orleans the same time 
Mistah Alden come away and Alonzo has just the mean sort of 
mind that would think he fetched me. He’d not think of you. 
But who do you suppose is high Voudou enough to make that 


conjure here? Mama Mokele could, I’ve heard said, but she’s 
in New Orleans.’’ 


‘*Ah don’t know an’ haint got no time foh to hunt up de 
debble’s rostah an’ look it ober to find her. Mah business 
is wif dat neahly white coon ’lonzo.’’ 

‘Oh! Ben! be careful. He’s awful hasty and carries a 
knife in his breast.”’ 

‘‘%m. What’s de mattah wid de razzer?’’ 


Ben readily divined the identity of Alonzo with the lightest 
member of the African Quintette, whom he had heard more than 
once. But to learn where the young man lived, and catch him at 


home, were matters of patient persistence and extraordinary 
luck. 
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Alonzo occupied a dingy room over a low ‘‘black and tan”’ 
saloon, where he sat this afternoon alone, reflecting moodily upon 
Mama Mokele’s words, ‘‘that white man isn’t so much to blame 
as you think.’’ He was not a thoroughly bad fellow, at heart, 
and found himself wishing now that he had allowed her to be 
more explicit and prove to him, if she could, that he had been 
mistaken. He was capable of perpetrating any deed of violence, 
in hot blood, had indeed killed two mei in quarrel; but never be- 
fore had he deliberately invoked the power of Voudou to procure 
so terrible a thing as the vampire and the possibility that his 
victim might be an innocent man, now that he had taken time to 
reflect upon it, disquieted him. Perhaps it was not so much 
conscience as fear, that troubled him. Vaguely he remembered 
having heard that one wrongfully done to death by a Voudou 
‘‘eunjah,’’ could return from the other world and take some aw- 
ful vengeance upon the author of his undoing, not upon the priest 
or priestess who, as mere instruments were held immune, but the 
one employing them, which was perhaps just, but alarming. He 
was wishing he had not been so precipitate in dealing with Mama 
Mokele, when a loud rap sounded upon his door and in response 
to his sullen ‘‘Come,’’ a sturdy young man, thoroughly black, 
entered, saying interrogatively,—‘‘ Mistah ’Lonzo Hoa?’”’ 

‘‘That is my name.’’ 

‘*Mine’s Ben Radney,’’ volunteered the visitor, closing the 
door and planting himself in a chair before it. Then he demand- 
ed bluntly :—‘‘ Whaffo’ you send dat cunjah to Mistah Alden?’’ 

Blank astonishment for a few moments seemed to suspend 
Alonzo’s faculties, even his breathing, but when he recovered 
himself a little he replied haughtily, ‘‘You are meddling with 
what’s none of your business; and if it were, I don’t know what 
you mean.’’ 

‘*Dat’s a mighty funny speech, an’ no paht of it true,’’ retort- 
ed Ben placidly. ‘‘Ah know why you send dat Voudou bat to 
Mistah Alden. You jes dam fool enough to think he eyah’d off 
Miss Lola f’m New Orleans.”’ 

‘*So he did!’’ cried Alonzo, crimsoning with sudden rage. 

‘‘Dat’s a lie. Ah did it; me mahse’f. Ah mah’ied huh, 
brung huh Norf an’ she’s hyah now, mah wife.’’ 

‘*You!’’ exclaimed Alonzo and his right hand flew to his breast, 
where the ever ready dagger lay, but before his fingers could 
touch its hilt, Ben, with the quickness of a magician, had an open 
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razor within three inches of his throat and told him cooly, ‘‘ Put 
dat han’ down, an’ keep it down, or Ah’|!] cut yo’ haid off.”’ 

The hand dropped and Ben re-took his chair, first moving 
closer and keeping the open razor in his hand. 

‘‘Now,’’ pursued Ben, in even tones, as if nothing had occurred 
to mar the serenity of the interview, ‘‘don’t you you’se’f think 
it was a mighty mean thing foh to do lahk dat to a gemman who 
nebber mixed up in yo’ cousahus an’ nebber hah’med nobody !”’ 

Alonzo’s better nature for once asserted itself, or his super- 
stitious fear of consequences recurred. Tears stood in his eyes 
and he answered, ‘‘Yes. It was. God forgive me. But I 
thought I was right.’’ 

‘*Well; now you know different — hyeah’s de cole proof you 
can see foh yo’se’f, Lola’s mah’ge lines tome. An’ you needn’t 
ax no favohs f’m God, ’less you make good foh de hah’m you 
done. Go to de one dat put de cunjah on him an’ hab it took 
off.’’ 

‘*T’l] do what I can’’ Alonzo replied, adding after a moment 
of hesitation in which an evil expression flitted across his face— 
‘‘for him.”’ 

‘* ’m; ah unde’stan. But ef you got any designs ob gettin’ 
squah wid somebody else, foh yo’ own good, fohget ’em. ’mem- 
ber dah’s three, Lola, me an’ de razzar an’ dat little blade 
wuhks quicker’n any cunjah.”’ 

With elaborately polite manner, Ben bowed himself out, 
saying ‘‘Good day, Mistah Hoa’’ and taking good care to face 
Alonzo, to the last. 


VI. 


Mama Mokele received her client with cool indifference. She 
had no patience for people who repented of things. If he 
wanted her aid in some other case, well and good, she was 
ready; but so far as concerned the matter of the bat, that 
belonged to the past, she washed her hands of it. Its possible 
eonsequences concerned him, not her. She would not, if she 
could, recall the sanguinary demon she had brought into being 
and — what was more to the purpose — she could not if she 
would. Material and visible as it might have become by this 
time, of course it would soon be slain and anything further 
happening might be Alonzo’s affair, but certainly was not hers. 
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He went away from her in despair, for her words had cast 
over him a great fear that his death would speedily follow that 
of the bat. She had not said as much, but so he understood her. 

But for the very serious condition of his friend, Dr. Deland 
would have been much amused that evening, by the preposterous 
story Ben told him about a devil’s bat, conjured into being by 
Voudou art; that, from a bodiless thing of air came to be a 
material form, by feeding upon human blood. Of course, as 
he well knew, such superstition was perfectly ridiculous, but he 
did not think it worth while troubling himself to say so. He 
even humored the faithful and evidently well-meaning black man 
in making arrangements to kill, at sight, the bat which he knew 
had no other existence than in his unfortunate friend’s imagi- 
nation. One part of these preparations evidenced well the 
sincerity of Ben’s belief in what he affirmed. With his always 
handy razor, he cut one of his arms, in order to fill a dish with 
fresh warm blood, such a gash that the doctor had not a little 
trouble in closing the wound. That dish of blood he placed upon 
an elevated shelf, in an angle of the room, where a screen would 
throw a deep shadow over it, while the bed, upon which the 
young lawyer lay, was kept in full light. 

‘* He saw de bat las’ night,’’ Ben told the doctor, ‘‘ ’eause when 
a man’s pretty near de great dahkness he sees wid de eyes ob de 
sperrit more’n de eyes ob his haid. De fus night, nobody could 
’a seen it but high Voudou. De nex’ night it hahden up a leetle, 
but not enough foh you or me to see. Dis thu’hd night, ef it gets 
plenty blood, by midnight it cyahn’t hide itse’f no mo’, not f’m 
nobody. Den we club it down, wid dese.’’ And he procured a 
pair of tennis racquets one of which the doctor languidly took 
and placed near his chair. The white man, weary from his long 
watch, half-dozed after a while, but the black man kept vividly) 
awake, his nerves tense and thrilling with expectancy. 

‘*Gosh! ”’ exclaimed the doctor, nervously starting up a little 
after midnight, ‘‘I must have been asleep. I thought I saw it.’’ 

‘*Yo’ did. I covah’d de bood an’ its hunting foh mo’, but 
feah’d to settle in de light. See! Dere it goes!’’ 

‘‘By Heavens!’’ eried Dr. Deland excitedly, ‘‘It’s true! I do 
see it! Stay on that side of the room to head it off. Ah! 
Missed it! Almost got it that time!’’ 

The flitting creature, darting hither and thither, with almost 
the speed of light, by erratic sweeps and turns eluded their 
strokes for several minutes. 
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The noise they made in its pursuit awoke John Alden, who 
sat up in bed watching them and crying out, ‘‘ What did I tell 
you? Didn’t I see it? Preposterous nonsense, is it? Just 
my weak nerves! Eh?’’ 

At length a well directed blow of the doctor’s racquet met the 
evil thing in flight and dropped it on the hearth rug, where Ben 
prompty jumped on it. It was as if he burst a huge capsule of 
blood. The crimson fluid spattered widely all about and all else 
left seemed to be a shrivelled membrane retaining no semblance 
of form. 

Of course, it may have been only ‘‘a coincidence,’’ as many 
persons are fond of calling mysteriously synchronous events, 
they are unable to explain, but, the next morning after the killing 
of the bat, Alonzo Hoa was found dead in his bed and the 
coroner’s physician said he had ‘‘burst a blood vessel.’’ 

John Alden, thanks to a good constitution, well conserved, 
speedily recovered and neither he nor Dr. Deland are among 
those who say ‘‘There is nothing in Voudouism.”’ 





THE MONSTER. 
(Copied from the New York Globe.) 


A monster woman vile of face 

Hurried into the market place. 

Her robes were yellow, her eyes were red, 

And horror flamed in the words she said. 

And the smooth-clad merchants, as she drew near, 
Shrieked in terror and hid in fear, 

As she soiled their streets with a trail of slime, 
And smeared their coats with her soot and grime. 
And a fever fumed in the market place 

At the sight of the woman vile of face. 

‘A eurse,’’ men cried, ‘‘on the vandal foul, 

Hag, or harpie, or witch, or ghoul, 

‘*Dripping mud on our spotless guise, 

Showing shame to our shameless eyes, 

‘*So that men, with deep disgust, 

Turn from all that they love and trust.’’ 

‘‘Curse her not,’’ said a sayer of sooth, 

‘‘Curse her not, for she is the Truth.’’ 


Wallace Irwin. 
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THE LIFE OF JOHANN GEORG GICHTEL. 
TRANSLATED FROM ‘‘'T'HEOSOPHIA Practica,’’ vou. vu, LEYDEN, 1722 
By T. R. Praver. 

(Continued. ) 

CHAPTER VIII. 


ICHTEL arrived in Amsterdam, on March 20, 1668. 

He took board and lodging with an old tailor and his 

wife at three shillings a week. He gave the woman all the money 
he had, which was eight shillings, that she might buy him pro- 
visions; she went out and bought them, returning him two pen 
nies. Before going to bed that night he put the two pennies 
upon the table, saying in his simple mind: ‘‘ Lord, this is all my 
wealth; you know that I have no more, and know that I am here 
a stranger; you provide, I cannot.’’ As he had no fire in his 
room, and the weather was cold, he went to bed and held his 
devotion there. The next morning about half past six, just when 
day was dawning, some one knocked at his door; he was about 
to rise when he heard his door opening. He had not locked it 
the night before, and when he drew aside the curtain of his bed 
he saw a grave looking person, whom he had never seen before, 
coming toward his bed. Gichtel excused himself on the grounds 
that he was having his devotions while in bed because of the 
cold. The visitor excused him, saying: ‘‘I can very well under- 
stand it. Stay where you are.’’ Saying this he put six heavy 
silver Thalers (equal to sixty-three shillings) upon his bed, and 
left the room. Such unexpected aid encouraged Gichtel’s faith 
in God so much that he immediately went and rented a house at 
thirty-two Reichs thalers a year; but as he had not even one 
piece of furniture he had to sleep upon the floor. Not long after, 
through a neighboring book-binder, he became acquainted with 
a certain old second-hand book dealer. The latter was so much 
attached to Gichtel, that when he became ill and was not expected 
to live, he designated Gichtel to act as executor and heir. 
Gichtel at first declined, but was at last prevailed upon to be 
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his legatee. Not long there-after, this man, Behrends by name, 
died. Gichtel then settled his estate and after all the settlements 
had been made had forty Reichs thalers in cash left, besides the 
house, furniture, and some provisions. Furniture and provi- 
sions he sent to his comrades who lived with him. The money 
he kept in order to turn it over to any rightful heirs that might 
appear. This he was not compelled to give an account of as 
Behrends had appointed him sole heir. 

At that time there were two besides himself who belonged to 
the household; one whose name was Charius, and another by the 
name of Erasmus Hoffman. These two preferred to earn their 
own living while receiving spiritual instruction from him, and so 
they assisted Gichtel in translating and correcting certain books 
for some large booksellers in Leipzig. Although plenty of 
money was brought into the house, no money was on hand when 
the rent day came; for Gichtel was very charitable and regard- 
less of the future would give as long as there was anything to 
give. But eventually, however, the rent would be paid. It 
once happened that provisions ran short, there was but one 
herring upon the table the second time, and the household re- 
frained from eating. The first time Gichtel paid no attention 
to this, but when it occurred again, he said: ‘‘If we keep this 
up we will have this herring for a whole week and God will not 
provide more, but if we eat what is before us and trust to Ged 
for more, we shall have a sufficiency of everything.’’ Fol- 
lowing his advice, things happened as he predicted. Often 
would Gichtel relate similar oceurrences, and the faith of his 
comrades was much strengthened thereby. 

About this time an old friend, a Minister, Hermann Jung, 
paid him a visit; but being of a nature which engendered anger 
and strife, Charius got caught in these currents and when re- 
proved by Gichtel left the household, claiming that it was all 
done out of ignorance, and that Gichtel should have been more 
loving, and less harsh with him. This touched Gichtel in a 
tender spot, and he felt remorse for having spoken to the old 
man in a harsh manner; so when he took up his devotion in the 
evening, he made a more binding and deeper covenant, whereby 
he offered to sacrifice himself for mankind. He was so intense 
and earnest that the effect was a surprise to him. His soul was 
gathered from all the members of his body and placed in the 
presence of God, who appeared to him as a bright, fiery, majestic 
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wonder-eye of a bluish tint.* His own soul took the shape of a 
fiery sphere, as indeed a soul is described by Jacob Bohme. God 
seemed a transparent bright light, like lightning, but of a crys- 
tallic sky-blue color; and in this his soul bathed, and the tiny 
fiery waves washed softly over it. He had this experience five 
times consecutively, at the hour in the evening when he was ac- 
eustomed to hold his daily devotions. The experience lasted 
each time as long as it takes to say the Lord’s prayer. His 
whole being was changed through this awakening. His soul 
assumed a new form, and the inward light streamed out of his 
eyes. During these ecstacies he prayed that his fellow warriors 
might also be benefited by his experience. The spiritual forces 
were so strong within him that for a long time he could not 
sleep more than two hours out of the twenty-four, spending the 
rest of the time in devotion. Following this awakening, he had 
many visions of the higher order; several times he intended to 
write about them, but was always prevented, as the thoughts 
would not manifest in his external brain mind. It was also 
shown him that he must penetrate through the angelic light and 
enter the first sphere, which he at last accomplished. He also 
entered the third, or sphere of light, but whether in this instance 
he was in the body or out of it he did not know. Even the great 
deep was opened to him; but only fora moment. This remained 
closed to him until fifteen years later, when he met his brother 
Ueberfels. 

After having penetrated the higher spheres he was taken into 
the underworld, and shown the difference between good and evil 
spirits. He also learned to know the spirits of the elements, 
those of fire, air, water, earth, what their power, their line of 
action, their color and their form was; the changes they were 
subject to; and their order. As he had no external guide, nor 
knew as yet anything of Jacob Bohme’s writings, he had great 
difficulty in understanding everything with his external brain- 
mind. Shortly after these experiences, BOhme’s writings came 





* Theosophists belonging to a certain Section will understand. ‘‘The Dew-drop 
slips into the shining sea,’’ but the shining sea of the Microcosa, corresponding to the 
real Turyea state of the Hindu, a kind of Manasic Nirvana, not the Nirvana of a 
Buddha. Whether he was in the body or out of it, the reader is referred to Gichtel’s 
seven degrees of initiation; and it is only when he reaches the sixth degree that he 
is able to go in full consciousness beyond the limits of his own Microcosmie World. 
Psychics in general are deluded when they imagine that they can travel to all kinds 
of places or even go beyond the limits of their Microcosmiec sphere, they generally 
see things within themselves or the reflections ef things outside, in the latter case 
the mental sphere acts like a mirror. 
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into his hands, and he learnt to grasp the basis of the three prin- 
ciples, as well as the seven manifestations of nature, and many 
things he had seen became clear to him. The deeper he entered 
into the mysteries, the more unworthy he considered himself to 
receive such great favors; and the wish grew strong within him 
that in order to show his gratitude, others of like experience 
might be sent him, so that all could work together, and thus aid 
humanity to a better understanding of real religion. Shortly 
thereafter he had a vision, in which he saw that another soul was 
dedicated to his work; but that this soul was in the body of a 
boy as yet young and whom he met about fifteen years later, 
and who became his inseparable companion to the end of his life. 

Afterwards it was discovered that this same young boy 
(Ueberfels) had also a vision at that time, in which he saw his 
future companion; and it was indicated to him that he must 
travel westward in order to meet him; which direction the boy 
never forgot, until his inner guide led him to Gichtel. 

At the time Gichtel had this vision, God breathed the Amen 
into his soul, whereby the Great Mystery was opened to him, 
and he understood how the soul must be impregnated with the 
Heavenly wisdom. God also shewed him that he would build 
him a vehicle out of the peoples’ tongues and languages 
against which the evil powers would arise in strife, inasmuch 
as they would sow discord among some of his brothers and 
sisters. And God told him that he would have to fight this evil 
dragon, indicating that he would be led into the desert to be 
tempted, and that he would have to contend against the cherub 
and fiery dragon of the self-will in his own flesh and blood. But 
Divine Wisdom (Sophia) promised him her aid on account of his 
faith, and the faithful relation he had sustained with her. 

When he saw that contention would arise, even in Holland, the 
old Adam in him commenced to fear; and in order to avoid this 
fight he determined to avoid external contact with all people as 
much as possible, but to work in silence on the inner plane for 
all men. For this reason he very seldom went out, arguing that 
those who desired spiritual food would come to him; and at 
home he was in his element, and could fight the evil forces more 
successfully. : 











